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SOME  OF  EUROPE'S  REFUGEES 

Family  of  Stanislaus  Pekovschek  in  refugee  camp  at  Kap- 
fenbert,  Austria.  Father  repairs  shoes  in  front  of  his  two- 
room  apartment,  his  wife  and  two  children  look  on.  Pekov- 
schek works  in  steel  mill  and  will  not  emigrate. 
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E  are  inaugurating  this  month  a  letters-from-the-reader  column.  We 
aim  to  present  bouquets  and  brickbats,  controversial  ideas,  and  points  of 
agreement.  We'd  like  to  hear  from  you — so  SOUND  OFF! 

Letter  Number  One  comes  from  The  White  House: 

Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  the  President  two  copies  of  the  July 
issue  of  The  Link  and  calling  his  special  attention  to  the  article  entitled,  "Presi- 
dents on  Their  Knees."  He  is  most  appreciative  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

Sincerely, 

Ann   C.    Whitman,    Personal   Secretary 
to  the  President. 

Wilfred  Fiebig  writes  from  Wiesbaden,  Germany: 

Dear  Editor: 

In  LINK,  May  1959,  I  read  your  report  of  "Conversion  of  Hitler's  Hide-out" 
and  found  some  sentences  which  made  me  trouble:  "How  can  Christianity 
present  a  united  front  against  communism?"  "Though  the  Bible  says,  'Thou  shalt 
not  kill,'  you  would  be  justified  in  taking  up  arms  against  anyone  who  would 
harm  your  own  family  or  destroy  your  freedom." 

Searching  in  the  Bible,  I  couldn't  find  any  words  which  tell  us  to  take  up  a 
united  front  against  anybody;  or  to  kill  people.  .  .  Rather,  we  are  to  show  them 
Christ's  love  and  through  it  God.  .  .  This  demands  we  be  mild  and  not  militant. 

(Continued    on   page    34) 
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The  central  issue  in  today's  world 


Don't  Give  Up  Your  World! 


By  E.  Stanley  Jones 


]  HAVE  been  saying  for  many 
•*■  years  that  Christ  is  Christianity 
and  he  is  the  issue.  But  in  later  years 
I've  found  myself  compelled  to  say 
that  Jesus  is  the  issue. 

A  Hindu  said  to  me,  "We  are  all 
interested  in  the  universal  Christ." 

I  asked,  "Not  in  the  historic 
Jesus?" 

"No,"  he  thoughtfully  replied. 

And  you  could  see  why  he  was 
interested  in  the  universal  Christ  and 
not  in  the  historic  Jesus.  For  you 
can  put  any  content  into  the  uni- 
versal Christ,  even  a  Hindu  content. 
.  .  .  But  you  cannot  put  into  the 
historic  Jesus  any  content  you  desire. 
He  has  put  His  own  content  in  Him- 
self, by  His  life  and  teaching,  death 
and  resurrection.  It  is  fixed  in  history. 
Jesus  is  the  Word  become  flesh. 
Christ  without  Jesus  is  often  the 
Word  become  word.  Only  when  you 
put  them  together  and  say,  "Jesus 
Christ,"  do  you  save  the  word 
"Christ"  from  wandering  off  into 
universal  vagueness.  You  cannot  say 
"God,"  "Christ,"  "the  Holy  Spirit,"  or 
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"Kingdom  of  God"  until  you  have 
first  said  "Jesus,"  for  He,  as  Incarnate 
Fact,  puts  the  content  of  His  own 
character  into  these  terms.  Jesus,  the 
Incarnate,  the  Word  become  flesh, 
is  the  issue. 

With  that  background,  let  me  put 
down  some  convictions — convictions 
which  have  become  life  convictions. 

First:  I'm  persuaded  that  God  lias 
not  left  Himself  without  witness  in 
any  nation,  that  wherever  the  mind 
of  man  is  open,  God  pours  whatever 
of  truth  and  light  He  can  into  those 
mental  and  spiritual  and  moral 
molds.  .  .  .  But  the  basic  fact  is  that 
God  is  love  and  that  love  is  universal 
and  is  seeking  man  everywhere.  .  .  . 

Second:  I'm  persuaded  that  I 
ought  to  love  and  appreciate  truth 
found  anywhere,  that  truth  is  the 
footprint  of  God  who  was  there  be- 
fore I  arrived.  That  saves  me  from 
an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  other 
faiths.  .  .  . 

Third:  I  can  be  sympathetic  with- 
out being  maudlin  in  my  sympathy. 
These  truths  scattered  through  the 
great  religions  are  truths,  but  not 
the  Truth.  .  .  . 


Fourth:  I  am  convinced  that  while 
there  are  truths  in  all  faiths,  only 
Jesus  is  the  Truth.  He  is  the  Word 
of  Truth  become  flesh.  ...  So  when 
the  Hindu,  quoting  from  his  scrip- 
ture, says:  "Be  like  the  sandalwood 
tree,  which  when  smitten  by  the 
ax  pours  its  perfume  upon  the  ax 
that  smites  it,"  I  say:  "Good!  That 
is  loving  your  enemies  and  doing 
good  to  those  who  despitefully  use 
you.  But  look  at  Jesus  upon  the  cross, 
praying  for  his  enemies,  'Father,  for- 
give them/  That  is  the  word  of 
loving  your  enemies  become  flesh. 
Your  exhortation  is  the  word  become 
word.  In  Jesus  the  Word  becomes 
flesh." 

Fifth:  The  essential  difference 
between  all  other  faiths  and  the 
Christian  faith  is  this:  In  all  other 
faiths  it  is  the  word  become  word, 
but  in  the  Christian  faith  it  is  the 
Word  become  flesh.  .  .  . 

Sixth:  All  philosophies,  all  moral- 
isms,  all  religions  are  good  views. 
Only  Jesus  is  Good  News.  All 
philosophies,  all  moralisms,  all  reli- 
gions are  man's  search  for  God.  The 
Gospel,  centered  in  Jesus,  is  God's 
search  for  man.  .  .  . 

Seventh:  All  philosophies,  all 
moralisms,  all  religions  are  an  at- 
tempt to  climb  the  ladder  to  God, 
to  find  Him  at  the  topmost  rung  of 
the  ladder — the  rung  of  worthiness. 
...  In  the  Christian  faith  God  comes 
down  the  ladder  to  us  in  Incarnation 
and  meets  us  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder  as  sinners. 

Eight:  Those  who  try  to  climb 
the  ladder  to  God  are  always  on  the 
way,  they  never  arrive.  .  .  .  Those 
who  receive  salvation  at  the  bottom- 
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most  rung  of  the  ladder  do  become 
witnesses.  They  find  God,  for  God 
finds  them.   .   .   . 

Ninth:  This  Incarnate  Jesus  is 
really  the  Universal  Christ.  .  .  . 
For  Jesus  is  the  authentic  Self- 
revelation  of  God  expressed  in  under- 
standable terms — human  terms.  .  .  . 
Everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
is  made  to  work  in  His  way.  When 
it  works  in  His  way  it  works  well, 
and  when  it  works  in  some  other 
way  it  works  badly.  It  means  that 
we  are  destined  by  the  inner  make- 
up of  our  beings  to  be  Christians.  .  .  . 

Tenth:  In  the  Scripture  the  Chris- 
tian way  is  called  the  Way.  .  .  . 
And  are  there  only  two  things — the 
Way  and  not-the-Way?  And  is  the 
Christian  Way  always  the  Way  and 
the  un-christian  way  always  not-the- 
Way?  Are  there  no  exceptions?  I 
believe  that. 

My  conclusion  is  that  everything 
in  the  world  situation  that  doesn't 
fit  into  the  Way  is  working  badly 
and  is  slowly  but  surely  working  its 
own  ruin. 

Take  Communism.  It  says  that 
there  is  no  moral  universe;  that  any- 
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thing  which  brings  you  to  the  goal 
of  Communism  is  good  and  anything 
that  hinders  that  goal  is  bad;  that 
there  is  no  objective  moral  universe; 
that  there  is  only  a  moral  oppor- 
tunism. 

My  prediction  is  that  Communism 
will  break  itself  on  the  moral  universe 
which  they  say  isn't  there;  that  it 
will  not  hold  together  from  within; 
that  they  are  compelled  to  hold  it 
together  by  force;  that  force  is  self- 
defeating  for  force  produces  a 
counter  force.  .  .  . 

If  that  is  happening  with  Com- 
munism, what  about  the  departures 
from  the  Way  which  are  taking 
place  in  Western  civilization?  Are 
they  exempt  from  frustration  and 
decay?  No,  all  such  departures  are 
working  badly.  We  thought  money 
was  everything  and  could  buy  every- 
thing, including  friendship  and 
loyalty.  So  we  tried  it.  We  gave  our 
millions  and  sat  back  to  receive  grati- 
tude and  loyalty.  We  found  to  our 
dismay  that  it  bought  neither.   .  .  . 

A  symptom  of  this  disillusionment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  turning  to 
religion  in  our  civilization.  .  .  .  We 
never  had  so  many  things,  gadgets, 
contrivances.  And  after  we  got  them 
we  found  that  these  things  were  not 
things  we  really  wanted. 

We  found  ourselves  too  big  for 
things.  We  are  made  for  God  and 
things  cannot  give  us  what  we  need, 
for  they  are  less  than  God.  .  .  . 
Materialism  is  working  badly  as  the 
answer  to  life.  .  .  . 

And  what  about  self-centered 
existence?  Jesus  said,  "He  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it."  .  .  .  Are 
we    attempting    to    save    our    lives, 


centering  ourselves  on  ourselves  and 
making  ourselves  God?  ...  To  make 
yourself  God  is  not-the-Way  and  it 
is  working  badly. 

And  what  about  the  non-Christian 
faiths?  Are  they  working  better? 
These  faiths,  linked  with  a  rising 
nationalism,  are  in  revival.  But  down 
underneath  there  is  a  steady  inner 
decay,   leaving  an  inner  emptiness. 

Said  a  leading  official  in  the  East 
to  a  sincere  Christian:  "You  have  a 
power  and  a  technique  to  make  new 
men  which  I  lack." 

That  lack  of  power  to  make  new 
men  is  obvious  in  secularism.  And 
that  lack  is  decisive.  In  the  end  it 
brings  the  Christian  faith  out  on  top 
as  the  survival  of  the  spiritually  fit. 
Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  Reality 
and  everything  which  does  not  fit  in 
with  Reality  slowly  but  surely 
perishes.  That  perishing  is  taking 
place  before  our  very  eyes,  and  is 
taking  place  on  a  world  scale.  .  .  . 
The  very  central  drama  is  the 
emergence  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
way  as  God's  method  of  operation 
in  the  realm  of  man.  .  .  . 

From  the  international  down 
through  the  sociological,  the  eco- 
nomic, the  physical,  back  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual — all  up  and  down 
the  gamut  of  life — the  Christian 
thing  is  always  the  healthy  thing. 
That  is  emerging  as  the  central  fact 
in  the  world  today.  .   .  . 

All  other  ways  are  turning  out  to 
be  ways — ways  with  dead  ends. 
Jesus  is  turning  out  to  be  the  Way, 
the  Way  to  an  opening  Vista,  the 
Way  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth — and  evervwhere.  ■  ■ 


Americans  are  "on  the  go" 
wagging  their  homes  behind  them 
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SYLVIA  HORNER— whose  father 
works  at  the  Savannah  River 
hydrogen-bomb  plant  near  Augusta, 
Georgia — is  ten  years  old  .  .  .  and 
the  talk  of  the  sixth  grade. 

She's  already  lived  in  fourteen 
states,  you  see — and  seems  to  know 
more  about  geography  than  her 
teacher. 

When  any  of  her  classmates — and 
she's  had  hundreds — ask  her  what 
it's  like  to  live  in  a  mobile  home, 
she    doesn't   launch   into    a   tedious 


room-by-room  description  of  her 
home  on  wheels.  She  invites  her 
friends  for  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Horner,  a  gracious  hostess, 
has  a  tea  party  for  them  and  Sylvia 
show's  them  over  her  mobile  home. 
She  points,  with  considerable  pride, 
to  her  own  bedroom — done  in 
mahogany — the  hi-fi  set,  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  knotty  pine  paneling  and 
full-size  bathroom.  Then  she  sits 
down  at  her  $1,400  spinet-type  piano 
which  fits  neatly  between  the  sofa 


Modern  trailers  have  a  long  sleek  appearance  and  add  prestige  to  surroundings 


and  TV  set — and  chops  out  a  sere- 
nade. 

Sylvia  is  just  one  of  three  million 
Americans — old  and  young — enjoy- 
ing life  in  more  than  a  million 
homes.  Other  enthusiastic  members 
of  this  growing  tribe  include  con- 
struction workers,  military  personnel, 
artists,  free-lance  photographers,  re- 
tired folks — even  bird  watchers! 

T  T  wasn't  always  thus.  Back  in  the 
-*-  30's — when  wanderlusting  char- 
acters skilled  in  carpentry  were 
fashioning  all  sorts  of  mobile  struc- 
tures in  their  back  yards — "settled" 
folks  referred  to  the  mobile  fraternity 
as  "Tin-Can  Tourists."  But  World 
War  II  changed  all  that.  Military 
people  and  construction  workers, 
forced  into  mobile  homes  by  the 
housing  shortage,  found  them  truly 
comfortable.  Most  important,  having 
their     families     with     them     raised 


morale,  helped  them  lead  normal, 
healthy  home  lives. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  boom 
in  mobile  homes  continued.  Married 
veterans — attending  college  on  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights — discovered  they 
were  the  answer  to  their  housing 
problem,  and  soon  thousands  of  these 
homes  on  wheels  were  clustering 
around  the  nation's  universities. 

Up  to  this  time,  people  had  viewed 
trailers  more  as  transportation  than 
as  housing.  But  when  they  under- 
stood that  the  trailer  was  primarily 
a  house — in  reality,  a  "mobile  home" 
— they  began  to  demand  homes  that 
could  compete  with  modern  apart- 
ment living. 

Mobile  home  manufacturers  were 
happy  to  oblige.  They  lengthened 
frames,  added  rock  wool  or  glass 
fiber  insulation,  installed  bathtubs. 
They  designed  special  furniture, 
with   the   accent   on   function.    And 


Entertaining  a  crowd  is  no  problem  in  a  roomy  mobile  home 


Washing  and  drying  clothes  is  a  simple 
matter  in  today's  home  on  wheels 


they  produced  kitchens  that  were 
gleaming  models  of  efficiency.  Stand- 
ard equipment  includes  a  big 
automatic  refrigerator,  fast  recover- 
ing water  heater,  twin  sinks  and  lots 
of  cupboard  space. 

TODAY,  a  firm  like  Peerless  Mo- 
bile Homes  of  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, manufactures  fifteen  different 
models  to  suit  every  taste — from  a 
one  bedroom  35-footer  to  the  luxu- 
rious two  bedroom  50-foot  10-wide 
job.  Living  rooms  are  large  (owners 
of  the  larger  models  entertain  as 
many  as  twenty  people  at  once), 
paneled  in  blond  mahogany,  and 
floors  may  be  finished  in  sturdy  li- 
noleum tile,  oak  parquet  or  covered 
with  a  deep  pile  carpet. 

Ask     any     mobile    home     owner 
why  he  chooses  to  live  on  wheels 


Every  inch  of  space  is  used  to  great  advantage  in  today's  mobile  home 


and  his  answers  will  vary  from,  "The 
upkeep  is  low"  (around  $40  per 
month)  to  "We  like  to  'follow  the 
sun. 

When  all  you  own  is  on  wheels, 
it  doesn't  take  long  to  move.  Dad 
pulls  the  blocks  from  under  the 
trailer  until  it  rests  solidly  on  its 
wheels,  disconnects  the  sewer  and 
water  line  and  hitches  the  car  to 
his  house.  Mom  summons  the  kids, 
takes  her  potted  plants  from  the 
windows,  packs  the  dishes  away, 
latches  the  cabinet  doors — and  the 
family's  ready  to  roll. 

On  the  other  hand,  there's  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  park  a  mobile  home 
for  a  year  or  two  and  set  up  perma- 
nent residence.  Over  14,000  mobile 
home  parks  dot  our  country,  rang- 
ing from  modest  green  acres  to 
fashionable  resort  areas  complete 
with  swimming  pool,  wading  pond, 
recreation  halls  and  shopping  center. 
Families  have  their  own  lawns  and 
some   even  tend  gardens. 

HOW  do  the  women  take  to  it? 
They  love  it!  A  young  bride 
currently  keeping  house  in  Florida 
while  her  construction  worker  hus- 
band helps  lay  two-inch  pipe  for  a 
sewage  company  says,  "Everything's 
so  compact,  housekeeping  is  a  breeze 
— I'm  all  done  by  noon.  Until  Bill 
comes  home  at  night,  I'm  free  to 
read,  watch  TV,  talk  with  some  of 
the  other  girls  over  coffee  or  just 
relax.  There's  nothing  like  it." 


The  wife  of  a  retired  shoe  manu- 
facturer, now  living  in  Maine,  ex- 
plains "Our  kids  are  all  grown  and 
have  families  of  their  own.  Jack  and 
I  were  going  through  the  motions  of 
living  in  our  old  seven-room  place. 
And  whether  you  have  two  people 
or  ten,  there's  just  as  much  work 
running  so  large  a  house.  Now  we 
have  leisure,  new  friends — and  we're 
planning  to  take  our  home  along  to 
spend  a  while  with  our  oldest  son 
in  California  this  September." 

An  Army  wife  likes  what  her 
mobile  home  is  teaching  her  chil- 
dren. "Because  our  home  is  com- 
pact," she  explains,  "They've  learned 
to  be  neat,  thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate of  others.  They  don't  leave  things 
scattered  about  and  there's  no  need 
for  them  to  shout.  In  a  35-foot  trailer 
a  normal  tone  of  voice  is  all  you 
need.  They're  growing  up  just  fine." 

The  kids  bear  this  out.  Many 
— despite  attending  half-a-dozen 
schools  by  the  time  they're  in  the 
eighth  grade — have  straight  "A" 
averages  and  know  more  about  their 
country  and  its  varied  citizens  than 
many  an  educated,  sedentary  adult. 
They're  a  well-adjusted  bunch,  these 
mobile  home  kids — curious  about 
the  world  around  them,  poised, 
friendly. 

And  that's  one  of  many  reasons 
why,  in  the  next  decade,  new  mil- 
lions will  be  hitting  our  highways, 
wagging  their  charming  homes  be- 
hind them.  ■  ■ 


MOON  TALK:  It  seems  improbable  that  real  estate  on  the  moon  will  ever 
be  anything  less  than  sky  high. — Al  Spong.  .  .  .  Only  someone  working  for 
Uncle  Sam  would  ever  dream  of  reaching  the  moon  by  going  into  the  hole. 
— Cy  N.  Peace.  .  .  . 
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Hymnal  Excursion 
in  Unity 

By  Fred  S.  Buschmeyer 


Do  you  know  the  origin  of  the  hymns  you  sing? 


WHAT  do  our  hymn  books  say 
to  us  about  the  unity  or 
divisions  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Would  an  ecumenical  (uni- 
versal) hymn  book  need  to  have  a  lot 
of  new  hymns  written  especially  for 
it?  Does  each  denomination  sing  only 
its  own  hymns?  Do  most  of  us  like 
to  sing  only  the  hymns  written  by 
people  of  our  own  national  back- 
ground or  of  our  own  day  in  history? 
Let's  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Hymnal  to  see  what  answers 
to  these  questions  a  quick  survey 
of  the  hymnal  will  give  us. 

The  Singing  Church  Is  Ecumenical 

The  first  hymn  in  the  Protestant 
section  of  the  book  is  "Praise  Ye  the 
Lord,  the  Almighty."  A  few  pages 
further,  we  find  "From  All  That 
Dwell  Below  the  Skies."  Another  few 
pages,  "Now  the  Day  Is  Over";  then, 
"The  King  of  Love  My  Shepherd 
Is."  We  turn  on  through  the  book 
and  find,  "O  Word  of  God  Incar- 
nate," "O  Jesus,  I  Have  Promised," 
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"He  Who  Would  Valiant  Be,"  "Let 
Us  Break  Bread  Together,"  "Eternal 
Father,  Strong  to  Save."  When  we 
take  a  second  quick  look  through 
the  pages,  we  find  that  these  titles 
represent  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
hymns  throughout  the  book.  There 
isn't  a  divisive  or  exclusive  hymn  in 
the  whole  book!  Here  is  where  we 
make  our  first  discovery:  when  the 
church  sings  it  is  essentially  an 
ecumenical  or  a  united  church. 

As  we  glance  over  some  of  the 
titles  again  we  begin  to  see  a  number 
of  purposes  for  which  hymns  are 
written  and  sung,  namely,  to  praise 
God,  to  honor  Jesus,  to  give  thanks 
for  the  church,  to  celebrate  specific 
events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  to 
express  a  desire  for  Christian 
strength  or  guidance,  to  express  con- 
viction concerning  the  sovereignty 
of  God  and  the  universality  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  to  express  hope  and 
determination  concerning  the  goals 
of  Christian  living.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly historical  reasons  for  our 
various  denominations.  But  a  quick 
survey    of    a    hymnal    gives    pretty 
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convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  face  the  ultimate  sources 
of  life  and  hope,  or  the  deepest  and 
highest  aspirations  of  our  own  hearts, 
we  are  far  more  united  than  our 
organizational  divisions  would  seem 
to  suggest.  The  singing  church  is  an 
ecumenical  church:  at  least  as  far 
as  major  topics  of  purpose  and  in- 
terest are  concerned. 

Through  Hymns  We  Express  Our 
Faith 

But  what  about  the  full  expression 
of  our  convictions  and  concern?  Can 
some  one  of  another  denominational 
background,  or  of  another  national- 
ity, or  of  another  day  in  history 
possibly  express  these  convictions 
and  concerns  in  terms  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings?  Before  we  venture  an  an- 
swer, let's  turn  again  to  the  new 
Armed  Forces  Hymnal  to  take  a 
quick  look  at  some  of  the  most 
familiar  hymns  that  fall  into  one  of 
these  various  areas  of  singing  con- 
cern. 

Let's  start  with  favorite  Christmas 
hymns.  "Silent  Night!  Holy  Night!" 
was  written  by  Josef  Mohr,  an  as- 
sistant pastor  at  the  little  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Oberndorf, 
Austria,  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  "O  L,ittle  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem," was  written  by  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  "O  Come, 
All  Ye  Faithful,"  written  originally 
in  Latin,  in  France,  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  layman,  comes  from  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  would  be  hard  to  top  these  hymns 


for  universal  popularity  and  use,  yet 
only  one  comes  out  of  an  American 
Protestant  background. 

Turning  to  hymns  that  focus  on 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  we 
find  that  "O  Sacred  Head,  Now 
Wounded,"  popularly  attributed  to 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  written  in 
Latin  in  the  twelfth  century,  has 
come  to  us  by  way  of  first  German 
and  then  English  translations. 
"Beneath  the  Cross  of  Jesus,"  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  Scottish  Free 
Church  (Presbyterian)  woman  in  the 
mid-nineteenth  century.  "In  the 
Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory,"  comes  from 
an  English  Unitarian  layman  of  wide 
travels  as  a  commercial  investigator 
and  "diplomat"  during  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  Again,  these 
hymns  are  used  widely  in  American 
Protestant  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tional shades  of  background,  yet 
none  comes  from  a  church  in  our 
own  land. 

Three  of  the  most  sung  Easter 
hymns  are  "Come,  Ye  Faithful,  Raise 
the  Strain,"  "Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen 
Today,"  and  "The  Day  of  Resurrec- 
tion!" The  first  and  the  third  of 
these  hymns  come  out  of  Greek 
background,  supposedly  by  John  of 
Damascus,  of  the  eighth  century; 
while  Charles  Wesley's  hymn  was 
written  in  the  early  days  of  Meth- 
odism in  England  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century.  Again,  there  is 
nothing  American  in  the  origin  of 
any  of  these  hymns,  but  they  cer- 
tainly serve  well  in  helping  us  to 
express  our  joy  on  Easter  Day. 

No  two  hymns  are  used  more  as 
hymns  of  praise  to  Almighty  God 
in  morning   services   of  worship   in 
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American  Protestant  churches  than 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty!" and  "O  Worship  the  King." 
The  first  was  given  to  us  by  Bishop 
Heber  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  the  second 
comes  from  a  Scottish  Anglican  who 
was  born  in  India  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  close  third  in  popularity 
would  be  "Praise  Ye  the  Lord,  the 
Almighty,"  and  comes  from  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  hymn  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Here  are  hymns 
from  three  different  centuries  and 
three  different  national  and  denomi- 
national backgrounds  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
Protestant  Christians  every  Sunday. 
When  Dr.  Albert  Bailey  wrote  his 
The  Gospel  in  Hymns  in  1950  he 
found  that  these  three  hymns  are 
included  in  each  of  ten  of  the  most 
standard  denominational  or  unde- 
nominational hymnals  currently  in 
use  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Through   Hymns   We    Express    Our 
Hope 

Someone  is  apt  to  say,  "That's 
all  right  when  it  comes  to  hymns 
for  high  holy  days  and  for  the  praise 
of  Almighty  God.  Of  course  there 
is  only  one  God  to  be  praised.  But 
what  about  hymns  that  express  our 
own  hopes  and  aspirations?"  Let's 
look. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  three 
hymns  more  expressive  of  personal 
devotion  and  aspiration  than  "Dear 
Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind,"  "O 
Master,  Let  Me  Walk  with  Thee," 
and  "Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excel- 
ling." Where  do  these  hymns  come 
from?  The  first  comes  from  Whittier, 


an  American  Quaker  or  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  The  second  was 
written  by  Washington  Gladden,  an 
American  Congregationalist,  also  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  The 
third  is  another  Charles  Wesley 
hymn  coming  from  English  Method- 
ism of  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

What  about  hymns  that  express 
our  desire  to  face  life  as  Christians? 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
widely  used  is  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers!"  which  was  written  by  an 
English  Anglican  after  he  had  fol- 
lowed Cardinal  Newman  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century.  Of  special  ap- 
peal to  many  men  would  be  "Rise 
Up,  O  Men  of  God!"  which  comes 
as  a  challenge  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  Presbyterian  minister.  And 
one  of  the  newest  of  our  hymns, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  is  "God  of  Grace  and  God 
of  Glory,"  an  American-written 
hymn  that  is  already  finding  great 
acceptance  and  usefulness  through- 
out the  world. 

Of  hymns  that  carry  a  direct 
ecumenical  message  in  their  texts 
none  is  more  popular  than  Quaker 
Whittier's  "Immortal  Love"  with  the 
one  stanza  that  runs,  "O  Lord  and 
Master  of  us  all,  whate'er  our  name 
or  sign,  we  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear 
Thy  call,  we  test  our  lives  by  Thine." 
Or,  "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or 
West,"  from  the  pen  of  twentieth 
century  English  Congregationalist 
John  Oxenham,  with  the  ultimate 
statement,  "All  Christly  souls  are 
one  in  Him  throughout  the  whole 
wide  earth."  And  last  but  not  least, 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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^ett&t  frtom  famtnattditty  ^evil 


By  R.  G.  Hutcheson,  Jr. 

FPO,  Hades 

From:  Commanding  Devil 

To:  All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 

Subject:       Hasty  Marriage  for  Service  Personnel 

Reference:  (a)  Commanding  Devil  Letter,  subject: 
"Hasty  Marriage,  Encouragement  of" 

1.  Reference  (a),  published  last  month,  described  the  general 
principle  to  be  utilized  in  encouraging  hasty  marriage. 

2.  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters  assigned  to  Service  Personnel 
are  advised  to  be  particularly  alert  to  their  unparalleled 
opportunities  along  this  line.  Conditions  of  service  life  make 
the  job  much  easier: 

a.  Servicemen,  who  live  for  the  most  part  in  an  all-male 
society,  become  very  eager  for  female  companionship, 
and  can  be  encouraged  to  settle  for  any  kind  of  female. 

b.  Servicemen,  who  are  a  transient  group,  have  little  oppor- 
tunity for  long-continued  friendships  with  the  same  girl. 
They  can  easily  be  encouraged  to  blow  up  three  dates 
on  a  long  week  end  into  a  lifelong  romance. 

c.  The  existence  of  family  allowances  and  dependents' 
benefits  makes  it  easy  to  persuade  servicemen  that 
marriage  would  bring  no  financial  problems.  Clever 
Tempters  may  even  persuade  them  that  they  would  gain 
financially! 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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FIRST  STEP 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


The  test  of  a  man's  philosophy — 

the  first  one  to  yield  a  step  loses  the  battle 


WEB  KINKAID  looked  up  at  the 
leaden  sky  and  shivered.  There 
was  a  storm  brewing  and  a  bad  one, 
if  he  was  any  judge.  The  wind  had 
been  blowing  out  of  the  southeast 
all  day,  wet  and  cold,  cutting 
through  his  heavy  coat  like  blades  of 
icy  steel. 

He  ducked  his  head  lower  into  the 
turned-up  collar  of  his  coat  and 
urged  his  horse  to  a  brisker  trot.  He 
had  to  check  this  fence  that  ran 
along  the  north  side  of  his  tree 
claim  before  heading  back  to  his 
soddy  and  a  warm  fire. 

He  looked  at  his  trees,  the  rows 
stretching  out  for  half  a  mile  on  an 
otherwise  treeless  plain.  They 
weren't  big  trees.  Neither  box  elder 
nor  ash  trees  were  fast  growers  and 
these  had  been  here  only  since  last 
spring.  But  they  would  grow. 

He  had  set  out  these  trees  and 
now  if  he  took  care  of  them,  the 
quarter  of  land  they  were  on  would 
be  his.  It  was  as  simple  as  that.  He 
had  homesteaded  one  quarter,  just 
to  the  east  of  this.  And  the  govern- 
ment would  give  him  this  quarter 
for  putting  out  these  trees  and  car- 
ing for  them. 

A  half  section  of  land,  even  here 
in    western    Nebraska    where    land 
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wasn't  as  rich  as  it  was  back  in  Iowa 
or  Illinois,  was  still  a  good  start  for 
a  fellow.  By  the  time  Web  had 
proved  up  on  his  two  quarters,  he'd 
be  well  on  his  way  to  being  a  suc- 
cessful farmer. 

TTIS  face  pulled  down  into  a 
-*■  ■*■  frown  as  he  glanced  to  the 
north.  Over  there  was  Sherman 
Spears'  Box  S  Ranch.  Spears  had 
been  here  for  years  and  he  thought 
that  gave  him  the  right  to  claim 
everything  in  sight.  The  government 
didn't  agree  and  neither  did  Web 
but  that  didn't  change  Spears'  think- 
ing. Web  doubted  if  anything  would 
ever  change  Sherman  Spears. 

That  was  the  reason  for  this  fence. 
Spears  had  been  enraged  when  Web 
homesteaded  here.  Then  when  Web 
started  this  tree  claim,  Spears  was 
fit  to  be  tied.  He  let  his  cattle  run 
over  the  trees  and  Web  couldn't  keep 
them  out. 

Web  hadn't  wanted  to  string 
barbed  wire  in  a  country  where  the 
very  name  of  it  was  like  a  curse 
word.  But  repeated  warnings  to 
Spears  had  done  no  good.  In  fact, 
Web  was  convinced  that  Spears  had 
deliberately  driven  his  cattle  this 
way  so  they  would  trample  the  trees. 


*v/» 


So  Web  had  bought  and  strung 
the  wire,  four  strands  along  the  half 
mile  that  bordered  the  Box  S.  That 
had  marked  the  end  of  any  pretense 
of  peace  between  him  and  Spears. 

A  rider  appeared  to  the  north, 
coming  toward  the  fence.  Web 
reined  in  his  horse,  his  hand  reach- 
ing down  to  rest  on  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  in  its  boot.  A  man  had  to  defend 
himself  and,  warned  by  the  threats 
Sherman  Spears  had  made,  Web  was 
in  no  mood  to  take  any  chances. 

But  as  the  rider  came  closer,  his 
hand  dropped  away  from  the  rifle. 
That  wasn't  Sherman  Spears;  it  was 
Molly,  his  daughter. 

Sight  of  Molly  renewed  an  ache 
in  Web  that  he  had  been  fighting 
for  two  months  now,  ever  since  he 
had  strung  this  wire.  Molly  had  been 
the  one  bright  spot  on  the  Box  S  so 
far    as    Web    was    concerned.    She 


wasn't  as  stubborn  or  greedy  as  her 
father  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  saw  her  father's  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, her  tolerance  of  Web's  rights 
had  grown  into  something  far 
deeper;  at  least,  it  had  for  Web. 

But  then  Web  had  been  forced 
to  string  the  barbed  wire  to  protect 
his  trees  and  that  had  been  a  breach 
of  decency,  as  Molly  called  it,  that 
she  couldn't  tolerate. 

"Making  sure  your  death  trap  is 
all  set  for  our  cattle?"  Molly  asked 
bitterly  as  she  reined  up  across  the 
fence  from  Web. 

"This  fence  is  only  to  protect  my 
trees,"  Web  said  with  far  more 
patience  than  he  would  have  used 
if  Sherman  Spears  had  said  what 
Molly  had. 

"Barbed  wire  is  a  death  trap  to 
cattle  and  you  know  it,"  Molly  said. 
"Cattle  aren't  used  to  it;  they  get 
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tangled  up  in  it  and  cut  themselves 
to  pieces.  Can't  you  take  the  fence 
down,  at  least  during  the  winter?" 

"The  trees  can  be  tramped  down 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer,"  Web 
said. 

"But  winter  storms  make  the  cat- 
tle drift  worse.  If  they  pile  up  against 
this  wire,  we'll  lose  twenty  or  thirty 
head." 

Web  frowned.  He  couldn't  argue 
with  Molly  on  that  point.  It  could 
happen  if  a  blizzard  struck.  Spears' 
cattle  that  were  held  on  the  meadow 
to  the  north  might  start  drifting.  If 
they  did,  they'd  hit  this  fence.  Then 
the  ones  behind  would  push  the 
leaders  into  the  wire  and  the  result 
would  be  a  sight  to  make  any  man 
sick. 

"In  winters  before,"  Molly  went 
on,  her  voice  almost  pleading  now, 
"our  cattle  had  drifted  into  that 
draw  a  mile  south  of  here.  They 
have  protection  there  from  the 
weather.  If  it  storms  now,  they'll  be 
butchered  right  here  in  your  fence 
unless  you  take  it  down." 

"If  your  father  had  tried  to  keep 
his  cattle  out  of  my  trees  last  sum- 
mer, I  wouldn't  have  put  up  this 
fence,"  Web  said.  "But  I've  put  it  up 
and  I'll  keep  it  up.  As  Uncle  Henry 
says,  'When  you  give  up  the  first 
step,  you've  lost  the  battle.' ' 

"Your  Uncle  Henry!"  Molly  said 
bitterly.  "You're  always  quoting  him. 
He  might  have  been  a  fine  officer  in 
the  war.  But  this  isn't  war." 

Web  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  Box  S  buildings.  "What  is  it 
then?"  He  turned  to  look  at  Molly. 
"I  don't  want  trouble  but  I  have 
a  right  to  protect  my  property.  And 


these  trees  are  my  property.  I  have 
to  take  care  of  them  to  get  this 
quarter  of  land.  Your  father  may 
think  this  is  his  land  but  you  know 
it  isn't.  It's  mine  and  I  intend  to 
keep  it." 

"Keep  it  then!"  Molly  said  sharp- 
ly and  wheeled  her  horse  back  to 
the  north. 

WEB  watched  her  go,  feeling  as 
he  always  did  when  he  argued 
with  her  that  something  good  was 
being  torn  from  him.  But  he  couldn't 
give  in.  It  would  mean  his  ruin  if 
he  did.  He  thought  of  his  Uncle 
Henry  and  the  policy  he  had  instilled 
in  Web.  Uncle  Henry  had  been  a 
commanding  officer  in  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  and  he  still  lived 
by  the  rules  he  had  laid  down  then. 
It  might  be  hard  to  hold  a  line,  he 
said,  but  once  the  battle  was  en- 
gaged, the  first  one  to  yield  a  step 
would  lose  the  battle. 

That  would  certainly  be  true  in 
Web's  case.  If  he  gave  a  foot,  which 
would  mean  taking  down  the  fence 
this  winter,  Spears  would  let  his 
cattle  trample  every  tree  Web  had. 
But  more  important,  Spears  would 
take  Web's  action  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness and  he'd  leap  to  the  attack.  He'd 
push  and  keep  pushing  until  Web 
was  forced  right  out  of  the  country. 
That  was  what  Spears  wanted.  He 
wanted  Web  to  lose  this  land  so 
he  could  use  it  again  for  grazing 
land.  Well,  it  wouldn't  happen.  Web 
wouldn't  yield  that  first  step. 

The  storm  struck  that  night  as 
Web  had  been  sure  it  would.  By 
morning  it  was  a  howling  blizzard. 
Web  thought  of  Spears'  cattle  as  he 
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did  his  chores.  They  would  surely 
begin  drifting,  the  way  that  north 
wind  was  blowing.  They  would  hit 
Web's  fence  and  probably  keep 
pushing  until  the  fence  broke.  Many 
of  them  would  be  cut  in  the  wire 
but  the  rest  would  move  on  across 
the  trees,  trampling  them. 

Web  got  his  horse  saddled.  He'd 
better  get  out  there  and  push  the 
cattle  away  from  the  fence  if  they 
were  there.  He  didn't  want  his  fence 
broken  and  his  trees  ruined  any  more 
than  Spears  wanted  his  cattle  cut  up. 

The  storm  was  bad  and  Web 
found  the  going  tough  through  the 
deepening  snow  drifts.  He  heard 
the  bawling  of  the  cattle  above  the 
howl  of  the  wind  and  then  he  saw 
them,  packed  against  the  fence,  the 
ones  in  the  rear  crowding  forward, 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  biting  wind. 

When  he  got  next  to  the  cattle, 
Web  could  hear  the  creak  of  the 
wires  as  they  strained  against  the 


staples  in  the  posts.  Snow  blinded 
him  until  he  couldn't  see  the  north 
side  of  the  herd  to  tell  how  many 
cattle  were  crowding  against  the 
wire. 

Using  his  whip,  he  tried  to  drive 
the  cattle  back.  The  cattle  against 
the  fence  pushed  away  but  they 
couldn't  move  much  for  the  weight 
of  those  behind  crowded  them  back. 

Web  laid  the  whip  across  the  front 
of  his  saddle  and  considered  the 
situation.  The  fence  might  hold.  It 
was  holding  well  yet.  If  it  did,  the 
cattle  wouldn't  get  cut  up  and  his 
trees  would  be  saved.  And  Spears 
would  know  that  Web  would  never 
yield  a  foot  from  the  stand  he  had 
made.  But  if  the  wire  broke,  the 
hides  of  those  cattle  next  to  the  fence 
would  be  shredded  by  the  sharp 
barbs.  And  some  of  the  cattle  would 
be  trampled  to  death. 

Web  knew  he  had  to  yield  that 
first  step.  He  couldn't  stand  by  and 


watch  the  cattle  suffer.  Neither  this 
storm  nor  the  wire  blocking  their 
path  to  the  draw  was  the  fault  of  the 
cattle. 

Dismounting,  he  managed  to  force 
the  cattle  back  a  few  feet  between 
two  posts  and  there  he  cut  all  four 
wires  of  the  fence.  Then  he  swung 
into  his  saddle  and  rode  west  to 
push  the  cattle  away  from  the  fence 
where  the   strain  was   greatest. 

The  instant  he  left  the  gap  in  the 
fence,  the  lead  cattle  pushed 
through.  Others  followed  and  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  the  gap  became 
a  funnel  that  let  the  Box  S  cattle 
through  on  their  aimless  drift  that 
would  lead  them  to  the  sheltered 
draw. 

WEB  rode  home  to  the  house, 
fighting  the  storm,  his  face  and 
hands  numb  when  he  reached  the 
barn.  He'd  lose  some  trees,  he  knew, 
but  that  was  a  minor  worry  now. 
What  would  Sherman  Spears  do? 
Spears  would  know  now  that  Web 
would  yield  ground  if  the  pressure 
was  great  enough.  Spears  would  ap- 
ply that  pressure,  Web  thought,  until 
Web  was  crowded  off  both  his  tree 
claim  and  his  homestead. 

The  storm  didn't  abate  until  the 
next  day  and  then  Web  rode  out  to 
see  just  how  much  damage  had  been 
done  to  the  trees.  He  saw  the  Box 
S  riders  filing  through  the  gap  in  the 
fence,  going  after  the  cattle.  One 
rider  pulled  up  and  waited  for  him. 

"Cutting  that  fence  saved  our  cat- 
tle from  being  butchered,"  Molly 
said  when  Web  got  close.  "Why  did 
you  do  it?" 

"Who  says  I  did?"  Web  said  de- 


fiantly, reluctant  to  admit  he  had 
taken  that  first  step. 

"Nobody  else  could  have,"  Molly 
said.  "I'm  sorry  about  the  trees  you 
lost.  But  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
saving  the  cattle." 

"We?"  Web  said.  "Does  that  mean 
your  father,  too?" 

Molly  sighed,  "No,  I  guess  it 
doesn't.  But  it  does  mean  me,  if 
that's  worth  anything  to  you." 

Suddenly  he  grinned.  There  wasn't 
anything  in  the  world,  he  realized, 
that  meant  more  to  him. 

"How  grateful?"  he  asked. 

"You  name  it,"  she  said.  "Cutting 
that  wire — yielding  that  first  all- 
important  step,  as  you  call  it — con- 
vinces me  that  you  are  really  the 
kind  of  man  I  thought  you  were 
when  you  first  came  here." 

"What  about  your  father?"  Web 
asked. 

"He's  stubborn,"  Molly  said.  "But 
I'll  make  him  see  things  my  way. 
Now  that  I  know  I'm  right  about 
you,  I'll  draw  up  my  own  battle 
lines  and  he'll  never  make  me  yield 
that  first  step." 

She  was  laughing  at  him  and  yet 
her  voice  told  him  she  was  in 
earnest.  Somehow  she  would  con- 
vince Sherman  Spears.  He  nudged 
his  horse  closer  to  hers. 

"Do  you  mean  we  can  go  back 
to  the  way  we  were  before  I  put 
up  this  fence?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Not  back. 
Ahead." 

He  agreed  wholeheartedly.  There 
had  been  trouble  and  misunderstand- 
ing behind.  But  the  future  looked  as 
rosy  as  a  spring  dawn. 
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letter  Iwm  Jlome 


By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


Dear  Johnny: 

Your  P.O.  Box  has  been  changed  often  enough  in  the  past 
years  that  you  didn't  need  your  home  address  changed, 
too.  You  have  been  blessed  in  the  secure  knowledge  that 
you  could,  in  reality  or  in  dreams,  turn  down  the  long 
drive  at  738  and  there,  like  a  Hansel  and  Gretel  House 
in  the  woods,  facing  the  ever-changing  beauty  of  Lake 
Michigan,  see  "Daybreak,"  your  very  heart's  home. 

Life's  patterns  sometimes  change  without  invitation. 
To  necessarily  transplant  that  dream,  in  your  absence, 
has  been  a  tough  assignment.  We  know  how  strange  it  will 
be  for  you  never  to  come  home  to  this  little  house  again. 

By  your  next  furlough  the  familiar  furnishings  and 
beloved  belongings  will  have  found  their  niches  in  new 
surroundings.  Yet,  we  believe  the  unfamiliar  will  claim 
you  captive  as  it  did  us. 

The  valley  will  offer  its  October  incense  of  wood- 
smoke  and  burning  leaves.  The  lone  maple  will  spread  a 
red  carpet  of  welcome.  Pete,  gravely  guarding  his  new 
domain,  ever  listening  for  your  familiar  step,  will  give 
his  j oyous  Collie  welcome  and  you  will  know  you  are  home. 

You  will  be  thrice  blessed  in  the  deeper  knowledge 
that  home  is  wherever  next-of-kin  dwell  in  peace  and 
contentment,  quietly  yearning  the  harvest  gathering  of 
those  nearest  their  hearts  beneath  one  roof. 

Love, 
Mom 
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they  still 
live  in 


camps 


By  Harold  Heifer 


"lVT  OT  known  to  the  world  at  large, 
-*-^  a  new  war  is  being  waged.  It 
is  against  refugees. 

This  may  sound  like  a  horrible 
thing  but  it  is  actually  one  of  the 
noblest  wars  ever  fought.  For  it  is 
not  against  the  people  that  the  battle 
is  being  waged,  but  against  circum- 
stances! 

It  may  be  a  difficult  thing  for 
many  people  to  realize  but  there 
are  not  only  people  for  whom  World 
War  II  has  never  ended  but  human 
beings  for  whom  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I  is  still  very  real  and 
crushing. 

There  are  many  thousands  of 
people  who  fled  the  terrors  of 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  when  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  first  seized  power  there  more 
than  forty  years  ago  and  who  still 
remain   stateless,    unsettled   persons 


A  very  young  Hungarian  refugee  takes 
a  look   at  her   temporary  surroundings 
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around  the  periphery  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore. 

Probably  the  world's  best-known 
refugees  are  the  Arabs  who  once 
lived  in  Palestine  and  became  home- 
less as  the  result  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  of  a  decade  ago.  Since  then 
these  people  have  been  living  in 
desert  camps,  the  wards  of  the 
world.  There  are  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  vic- 
tims of  this  plight. 

And  to  this  number  can  be  added 
another  ninety  thousand  Arab  refu- 
gees, people  from  the  war-torn 
Algeria  area  who  have  fled  into 
Tunisia  and  Morocco. 

And  incidentally,  white  Russians 
are  not  the  only  refugees  to  be  found 
in  the  British  crown  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  off  the  Chinese  coast.  So  are 


some  700,000  Chinese,  refugees 
from  Chinese  communism. 

Perhaps  the  least  known  of  the 
refugees  are  those  of  Europe.  Most 
people  probably  think  that  the  "con- 
centration camps"  of  World  War  II 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  long  ago 
obliterated. 

This  isn't  so.  They  still  exist.  There 
are  camps  scattered  from  Austria 
through  Greece. 

'  I  'HERE  is,  of  course,  a  difference 
•*•  between  these  camps  and  the 
ones  of  World  War  II.  The  Nazi 
terror  is  gone.  There  is  sympathy 
for  these  people.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  herded  into  camps,  abjectly  root- 
less, nowhere  for  them  to  go. 

Many  of  them  have  been  there 
since  World  War  II.   But  a  whole 


Arab  refugee  children  mill  around  in  camp  near  Gaza.  The  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  takes  care  of  and  feeds  925,000  Arab  refugees 
from   the  Palestine  war  of   1948.   Over   500,000   are   in  Jordan;   215,000   in   Gaza 


■ 
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new  generation  has  been  growing 
up  in  these  camps  since  then,  young 
children  and  teen-agers  who  know 
nothing  of  the  world  except  then 
wooden  shacks  and  the  fences 
around  their  settlement.  Since  the 
Hungarian  rebellion,  the  number  of 
these  refugees  has  increased  by  some 
15,000.  There  are  at  least  twice 
that  number  still  living  in  Europe's 
refugee  camps. 

In  certain  instances,  gradually, 
some  of  those  in  these  camps  are 
absorbed  by  and  become  part  of 
the  host  country's  economy  and 
general  life.  In  other  cases,  they  im- 
migrate to  other  lands,  South 
America,  for  instance. 

In  the  last  five  years,  some  150,- 
000  refugees  over  the  world  have 
been  resettled  and  have  begun  life 
anew.  That,  on  the  surface,  may 
sound  encouraging,  but  the  hard  fact 
is  that  as  the  years  go  by  the  prob- 
lem of  the  refugees  becomes  tougher 
and  tougher.  For  the  ones  that  re- 
main invariably  have  some  compli- 
cated factors  in  addition  to  their 
statelessness  .  .  .  they  aren't  too  well 
physically,  or  they  have  no  specific 


skills  by  which  they  can  readily  earn 
a  livelihood,  or  they  are  quite  old. 
And,  of  course,  the  longer  the  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved  the  older  they 
become  and  the  more  difficult  the 
situation  grows. 

It  seems  almost  hopeless  .  .  .  and 
yet  there  is  new  hope. 

I"  T  is  a  problem  that  is  to  be 
•*■  tackled  strictly  from  a  humani- 
tarian angle.  No  one  will  be  forcibly 
repatriated,  or  sent  to  a  land  to 
which  he  doesn't  want  to  go.  And, 
admittedly,  some  of  the  refugee  pre- 
dicaments, particularly  where  the 
Arabs  are  concerned,  hinge  largely 
on  the  outcome  of  political  decisions. 

Yet  the  attitude  of  the  UN  is  that 
much  can  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  refugeeism  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  For  one  thing,  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  teach  skills 
to  the  people  in  the  camps  so  that 
they  can  become  self-sustaining  citi- 
zens somewhere  in  the  outside 
world. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  it  is 
the  conscience  of  the  world  that 
must   solve  this  problem.  ■  ■ 


More  than  6,000  refugees  live  in  these  tents  in  the  Nahr  El  Bared  Camp,  near 
Tripoli,  one  of  the  largest  camps  in  Lebanon.  Snow  lies  on  the  nearby  mountains  of 
Lebanon  four  months  a  year  and  violent  storms  are  frequent  throughout  the 
winter,  but  refugees  bear  the  hardships  with  great  courage 


By   Ward  L.   Kaiser 

IVT  OT  since  Henry  M.  Stanley  went 
-*-^  looking  for  David  Livingstone 
has  there  been  so  much  popular  in- 
terest in  Africa.  Holiday  magazine, 
Atlantic,  and  World  Outlook  each 
devoted  a  whole  issue  to  Africa  last 
spring,  while  Life  ran  an  impressive 
series.  Most  Protestant  churches  in 
North  America  will  give  special  at- 
tention to  "Africa,  South  of  the  Sa- 
hara" in  their  1959-1960  study  year. 
Leading  universities  such  as  Cali- 
fornia, Columbia,  and  Howard  are 
adding  African  studies.  The  Africa 
Office  of  the  State  Department  has 
been  expanded.  TV  provides  in- 
creasing coverage,  and  newspapers 
carry  African  news  almost  daily. 

Why  the  Interest? 

What's  all  this  got  to  do  with  the 
average  Joe? 

Mr.    Kaiser  is  Associate   Editor,   Youth   De- 
partment, Friendship  Press,  New  York. 


Plenty.  For  one  thing,  a  lot  of 
average  Joes  are  going  to  spend  part 
of  their  lives  in  Africa.  More  Amer- 
icans than  ever  before  are  visiting 
that  continent.  Some  go  on  big-game 
safaris;  others  go  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. Increasing  numbers  are 
going  on  business  or  government 
service. 

Those  who  will  never  see  Africa 
are  also  affected.  The  whole  world 
is  going  to  be  very  much  involved 
before  the  present  revolutionary  sit- 
uation gets  into  history  books.  "What 
happens  anywhere  matters  every- 
where." Africa's  unmet  needs  and  un- 
resolved tensions  now  confront  the 
world  with  possibilities  for  both  high 
destiny  and  grave  danger. 

Further,  Jesus'  command,  "You 
must  love  your  neighbor,"  includes 
the  African.  So  he  must  have  good 
schooling,  housing,  and  medical  care, 
a  decent  water  supply,  freedom  to 
vote  without  restraint,  a  satisfying 
job,  and  all  the  other  good  things 
we  want  for  ourselves.  The  average 
Joe — if  he  is  a  Christian — is  aware 
of  a  strong  set  of  reasons  for  being 
interested  in  Africa  and  her  peoples. 

A  Century  of  Change 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  great 
explorer-doctor-missionary  David 
Livingstone  was  focusing  world  at- 
tention on  "the  dark  continent."  The 
years  that  followed  his  death  in  1873 
saw  Africa  opened  up.  Traffic  in 
slaves  was  stamped  out.  Many  age- 
old  tribal  customs,  such  as  the  ritual 
murders  that  sometimes  accom- 
panied funerals,  were  squelched. 
Schools,  hospitals,  churches,  planta- 
tions, mines,  and  Western  type  cities 
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multiplied.  Especially  where  Prot- 
estant influence  was  strong,  the  Afri- 
can was  helped  to  think  for  himself. 
The  past  century  goes  far  in  ex- 
plaining the  tremendous  develop- 
ments of  the  present.  Similarly,  what 
happens  in  Africa  during  your  life- 
time and  mine  will  in  large  measure 
determine  world  destiny  through  the 
next  half  century.  We  now  turn  to 
three  areas  of  significant  and  rapid 
change. 

New  Nations  Coming 

Currently,  millions  of  Africans  are 
finding  freedom  by  throwing  off  the 
chains  of  colonialism.  In  most  cases 
those  chains  were  forged  around  a 
conference  table  in  Berlin  in  1884,  as 
the  European  powers  agreed  to  par- 
cel out  among  themselves  all  of 
Africa  except  Liberia  and  Ethiopia. 
But  chains  don't  last.  Of  the  eleven 
free  nations  (by  latest  count)  seven 
have  won  their  independence  since 
World  War  II.  This  record  can  be 
duplicated  nowhere  else  in  the  world 
— one  indication  of  how  rapidly  the 
political  picture  is  changing  in  Af- 
rica. 

Ghana,  born  as  a  free  nation  in 
1957,  has  become  a  symbol  of  Afri- 
can hopes,  for  it  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  how  Negro  African 
countries  could  achieve  autonomy 
through  orderly  stages  of  constitu- 
tional development.  Accra,  its  capi- 
tal, is  also  the  seat  of  the  All-Africa 
People's  Conference,  an  organization 
that  regularly  raises  its  influential 
voice  on  behalf  of  independence  for 
all  Africans. 

Other  British  colonies  are  follow- 
ing Ghana  into  self-government.  Ni- 
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geria  is  progressing  peacefully  to- 
ward its  1960  independence.  Sierra 
Leone  will  make  its  freedom  day 
probably  in  1962.  Certain  French 
territories  such  as  Guinea  have  ex- 
ercised their  right,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Fifth  Republic,  to 
choose  independence. 

The  tide  of  freedom  will  not  be 
stopped  at  political  boundaries — it  is 
just  a  matter  of  time  until  colonies 
not  yet  heard  from  make  known 
their  longing  for  self-determination. 

This  Question  of  Race 

Africans  with  an  estimated  seven 
hundred  languages  and  dialects  often 
cannot  speak  directly  to  each  other. 
Thus,  when  the  political  leaders  of 
the  twin  nations  Ghana  and  Guinea 
meet,  they  conduct  business  through 
an  interpreter:  one  speaks  English, 
the  other  French,  for  they  have  no 
African  language  in  common. 

Yet  Africans  have  achieved  a  re- 
markable unity,  especially  south  of 
the  Sahara.  A  Nigerian  complained 
some  time  ago,  "The  British  are 
bombing  my  people."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Kikuyu,  a  tribe  living 
in  another  country  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  whom  he  had 
never  met  and  whose  language  he 
did  not  understand. 

One  reason  for  unity  is  race.  In 
South  Africa  natives  give  passive 
resistance  to  apartheid;  in  Kenya, 
Mau  Maus  react  violently  to  white 
supremacy.  Yet  Mau  Maus  and 
southern  blacks  understand  each 
other. 

There  is  real  danger  here.  Alan 
Paton,  well  known  South  African  au- 
thor,   says,    "White    South   Africans 


.  .  .  cannot  indefinitely  maintain 
white  supremacy  by  force.  In  the 
end  this  may  well  be  changed  into 
black  supremacy  by  rebellion  and 
violence." 

Beyond  violence  lurks  the  deeper 
danger  of  race  prejudice.  Uganda, 
for  example,  has  set  up  its  color  bar: 
it  admits  no  white  settlers.  What 
if  our  American  mistakes  are  re- 
peated in  Africa — in  reverse? 

There  are  signs  of  hope  on  the 
horizon.  As  Africans  achieve  more 
power,  tension  tends  to  ease.  The 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  has  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
partnership  of  the  races.  Frequently 
the  motivation  behind  the  move- 
ment toward  good  relationships  is  of 
Christian  origin. 

Struggle  for  the  Soul 

All  Africa  is  a  battleground  of 
ideologies.  Christianity,  communism, 
Islam,  ancient  animism,  and  modern 
secularism  are  all  there,  fighting  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  How 
strong  is  communism  in  Africa?  In 
theory  it  should  be  powerful,  for  it 
feeds  on  the  malcontentment  of  men, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  that.  In  Egypt, 
Nasser  keeps  communist  connec- 
tions, but  south  of  the  Sahara  com- 
munism has  few  party  members.  It 
would,  however,  be  folly  to  drink 
too  deeply  of  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  danger — the  morning-after  could 
be  rough.  Lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  whites,  failure  to  treat  all 
men  right,  rigid  and  unthinking  pol- 
icies on  the  part  of  political  and 
church  leaders — these  could  lead  to 
communist  growth. 


More  powerful  is  Islam,  some- 
times called  Mohammedanism.  It 
dominates  North  Africa  and  is  push- 
ing steadily  south.  Islam  appeals  be- 
cause it  offers  a  brotherhood  with- 
out racial  distinctions,  makes  few 
moral  demands,  and  permits  polyg- 
amy (up  to  four  wives  at  a  time), 
which  is  traditional  in  Africa. 

Christianity  also  shows  steady 
growth  south  of  the  Sahara.  Protes- 
tant communicant  membership  has 
just  about  doubled  in  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  Yet  Christians  remain  a 
minority.  Islam  is  outstripping  it, 
and  mass  migrations  and  over- 
crowded cities  lay  impossible  de- 
mands on  under-staffed  churches,  so 
that  millions  are  being  lost  to  primi- 
tive animism  or  secularism. 

Some  parts  of  the  continent  have 
never  had  a  missionary;  Christian 
missions  are  still  outlawed  in  British 
Somaliland.  Millions  have  never 
heard  the  name  of  Christ. 

But  the  big  new  challenge  in 
Africa  is  one  of  depth.  A  new  kind 
of  missionary  program  is  required. 
More  attention  must  be  given  to 
training  Africans  as  missionaries  to 
their  own  people.  More  respect 
must  be  shown  native  culture. 
Greater  use  must  be  made  of  the 
amateur  missionary — the  serviceman 
or  businessman  or  tourist  abroad. 
An  African  Christian,  prominent  in 
the  service  of  his  government  re- 
cently said,  "Tell  your  readers  in 
Link  that  wherever  thev  go,  their 
actions  are  being  noticed.  Those  ac- 
tions are  just  as  important  as  if 
they  were  missionaries  or  diplo- 
mats." Nowhere  is  that  more  true 
than  it  is  in  Africa  today.  ■  ■ 
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His 
Faith 
Goes 
with 
Him 

By  Aubrey  B.  Haines 


Van  Cliburn  walked  off  with  the  prize 
for  Moscow's  Tchaikovsky  piano  compe- 
tition. Here  he's  congratulated  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  at   the  White   House 


The  Texan  who  conquered  Russia 


WHEN  last  summer  70,000  per- 
sons gathered  at  Chicago's  Grant 
Park  to  hear  Van  Cliburn  play  at 
two  performances,  few  people  real- 
ized how  dynamic  was  the  faith  of 
this  young  man.  Before  he  won  in- 
ternational fame  in  Moscow  a  few 
months  before,  he  toured  American 
cities,  playing  to  indifferent  audi- 
ences. He  can  play  no  better  now 
than  before.  Yet  today  crowds  turn 
out  to  hear  him  who  were  unaware 
of  him  before. 

"I  just  can't  believe  all  this  is  hap- 
pening to  one  from  the  piney  woods 
of  Texas!"  he  exclaims.  Having  won 
over  all  other  contestants  in  the  Mos- 
cow Tchaikovsky  Piano  Competi- 
tion, Van  returned  to  America  a 
veritable  hero. 

He  was  given  a  ticker-tape  parade 
up  Broadway,  followed  by  a  public 
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reception  at  New  York's  City  Hall. 
From  there  he  went  to  Washington 
to  be  received  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. His  first  concert  after  his 
Russian  appearances  caused  New 
York's  Carnegie  Hall  to  be  deluged 
with  the  greatest  demand  for  tickets 
in  its  history. 

That  Russia  would  take  this  young 
American  to  their  hearts  was  an  eye 
opener  to  millions  of  Americans.  Be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  ideologies 
of  the  two  nations,  many  Americans 
could  not  believe  that  such  could 
happen.  Yet  it  did! 

T>  ACK  in  his  Moscow  hotel  room 
■*-*  Van  read  several  hundred  letters 
from  Russian  citizens.  "Most  of  them 
used  such  terms  as,  'God  bless  you,' 
'God  be  with  you,'  and  'Keep  up 
your    spiritual    values,' '    Van    said. 


"Then  on  Easter  Sunday  I  went  to 
one  of  their  churches  and  found  it 
packed." 

All  this  sudden  rise  to  fame  puz- 
zled the  Texas  youth.  "I  had  to  ask 
myself,  'What  is  success?' "  he  says. 
When  Van  arrived  in  Russia,  he  tele- 
phoned his  parents  and  asked  them 
to  pray  for  him.  But  he  did  not  ask 
that  they  pray  for  him  to  win.  "In 
their  minds  winning  isn't  always  the 
best  thing,"  he  says.  They  prayed 
rather  that  God's  will  be  done. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  the 
youth  recalls  that  his  parents  taught 
him  that  everyone  must  work.  "No 
one  can  sit  on  the  tracks  and  pray. 
That  will  not  stop  the  train,"  he  says. 

He  rejoices  that,  though  discon- 
certing at  times,  his  parents  have 
always  been  directly  honest  with 
him.  When  he  was  six,  he  gave  his 
second  public  recital.  He  had  run 
into  a  tree  and  knocked  out  a  front 
tooth.  Two  were  already  missing.  So 
he  pleaded  with  his  mother  not  to 
have  him  go  through  with  the  affair. 

"Just  don't  smile,"  she  said.  "God 
will  do  the  rest  with  your  hands." 


'T'WENTY-FOUR  years  old,  the 
■*•  youth  stands  six  feet,  four  inches 
tall  and  has  a  towering  head  of 
curly  blond  hair.  He  tips  the  scale  at 
165  pounds.  His  congenial  person- 
ality is  the  development  of  his  Chris- 
tian training.  He  does  not  drink 
and  gives  twenty  per  cent  of  his 
income  to  the  Baptist  church. 

During  Billy  Graham's  1956  New 
York  crusade  Van  was  a  member  of 
the  choir.  He  sat  beside  Miss  Ethel 
Waters,  the  distinguished  actress  and 
singer  of  radio,  television,  and  films. 

Once  the  youth  cancelled  a  con- 
cert that  would  have  brought  him 
five  hundred  dollars  in  order  to  play 
for  a  New  Jersey  church  banquet. 

Unashamed  of  his  religion  wher- 
ever he  goes,  Van  took  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible  on  his  trip  to  Russia. 
Josef  Krips,  conductor  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  says  that 
Cliburn  came  to  his  dressing  room 
before  appearing  with  the  orchestra. 

"Could  we  have  prayer  together?" 
he  asked.  Then  Van  prayed,  "God 
give  us  your  grace  and  power  to 
make  good  music  together." 


This   photo  sequence   shows   Van   Cliburn   during   all-night   recording   session    as 
he  made  an  album  of  Tchaikovsky  Concerto  No.  1  in  B-Flat  Minor,  Op.  23 
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Van's  Christian  faith  appears  in 
his  attitudes  toward  persons,  too. 
Many  Americans  are  prejudiced 
against  Russians  because  they  hate 
communism.  But  Van  Cliburn  loves 
people,  including  Russians,  despite 
their  political  beliefs. 

"My  closest  associates  while  in 
Moscow  were  two  Russian  pianists," 
he  says.  "They  were  Eduard  Mian- 
sarov  and  Naum  Shtarkman.  Both 
of  them  placed  high  in  the  final 
rounds  of  the  competition.  "I'd  like 
to  see  these  men  and  Lev  Vlasenko, 
three  prize- winning  Russian  pianists, 
come  to  America  to  perform  for  us," 
Van  says. 

In  debt  when  he  won  the  Moscow 
award,  nevertheless  Van  gave  $1,250 
of  his  $6,250  Moscow  prize  money 

Van  Cliburn  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   H.  L.  Cliburn  of  Kilgore,  Texas 


to  the  City  of  New  York  to  help 
launch  other  young  artists. 

"DORN  Harvey  Lavan  Cliburn,  Jr., 
■*-*  in  Shreveport,  the  youth  spent 
most  of  his  boyhood  in  Kilgore, 
Texas.  His  mother  was  skilled  enough 
to  be  a  concert  pianist,  but  her 
parents  forbade  it.  Hence  she  became 
a  piano  teacher  and  still  is.  Van  was 
her  pupil  for  fourteen  years,  begin- 
ning when  he  was  three.  He  could 
read  music  long  before  he  could 
read  words.  Before  the  boy  was 
four,  he  gave  his  first  recital. 

In  1951  Van  graduated  from  high 
school  and  won  a  scholarship  to  New 
York's  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 
Here  Madame  Rosina  Lhevinne  was 
his  teacher.  Eventually  she  per- 
suaded him  to  try  for  the  Moscow 
award. 

Before  he  went  to  study  with 
Madame  Lhevinne,  however,  Van's 
parents  explained  the  pitfalls  and 
frustrations  of  the  music  world.  But 
they  also  offered  him  security  and 
love  to  overcome  them. 

This  help  has  enabled  him  to  face 
the  realities  of  life.  When  urged  to 
go  to  Moscow,  Van  was  at  his  lowest 
ebb  professionally.  Winning  the 
Leventritt  Award,  he  had  appeared 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra.  That  season  he  played 
thirty  concerts.  The  next  season  the 
number  dropped  to  twenty.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  scarcely  made  any 
appearances.  Then  his  mother  broke 
her  back,  and  the  youth  rushed  home 
to  be  near  her  and  to  teach  her 
pupils. 

At  this  point  the  youth  explains 
the  relationship  between  music  and 


his  faith.  "I  have  large  hands,"  he 
says,  "which  can  reach  twelve  notes 
at  a  time.  Thus  I  can  practice  hours 
at  a  time.  But  when  I  walk  out  to 
give  a  concert,  I'm  never  certain  that 
I  shall  play  correctly  without  faith." 

IV /TOST  intriguing  about  Van's 
*■*■*-  sudden  rise  to  fame  is  the  way 
he  handles  it.  He  has  endured  his 
fame  well.  What  most  endeared  him 
to  many  people  occurred  at  the 
luncheon  given  him  by  Mayor  Wag- 
ner of  New  York.  Asked  to  speak, 
Cliburn  began,  "Really  I  was  lucky." 
In  an  interview  on  Radio  WQXR, 
New  York,  he  developed  his  point. 
"It  could  certainly  have  happened 
to  someone  else,"  he  said.  "We  have 
so  much  excellent  talent  in  America 
that  I  wish  more  of  our  native  artists 
had  gone  to  this  competition." 

He  acknowledges  that  everyone 
has  been  gracious  to  him.  "Many 
persons  who  become  noticed  take  a 
strange  view  of  the  public,"  he  says. 
"They  seem  to  feel  that  it's  too  much 
trouble.  I  don't  understand  that.  I 
try  to  answer  each  of  the  one  hun- 
dred letters  I  receive  daily.  Un- 
fortunately, I'm  behind  about  three 
hundred  at  present.  I  love  people, 
anyhow.  They  relax  me." 

Van  prefers  to  think  that  his  Mos- 
cow honor  came  not  for  himself  but 
for  an  American.  "I  thank  America, 
its  people  and  musicians,  for  afford- 
ing me  the  chance  to  study  and  the 


trip  to  Russia,"  he  said  on  his  Radio 
WQXR  broadcast.  "I  thank  the  So- 
viet Union  for  being  so  appreciative 
of  what  I  could  do.  And  most  im- 
portant, I  thank  God  for  giving  me 
something  to  say." 

Unlike  many  contemporary  pian- 
ists Cliburn  takes  a  leisurely  pace. 
He  plays  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
forward  thrust  but  spaciously  enough 
to  let  all  inner  voices  speak.  More 
than  the  result  of  teaching  this  could 
come  from  a  desire  to  reveal  spirit- 
ual qualities  of  the  music. 

The  critics  have  been  most  ap- 
preciative. "The  Russians  placed  Van 
Cliburn  in  our  orbit  and  stirred  our 
national  consciousness,"  a  Leven- 
tritt  judge  said.  "Their  idolatry  of 
him  was  not  only  testimony  to  a 
pianist  but  a  pointed  rebuke  for  our 
provincial  attitudes  about  art." 

Van  Cliburn  sees  before  him  the 
desperate  need  for  strength  to  meet 
whatever  awaits  him.  He  realized, 
too,  that  this  strength  can  come  only 
from  prayer.  Inside  he  longs  for 
peace  of  mind,  but  he  knows  that 
this  cannot  come  without  practicing 
the  presence  of  God. 

"God  is  with  me  all  along  my  un- 
known future  and  has  been  from  the 
very  beginning,"  Van  says.  "He  is 
with  me  now  amidst  the  pressure  of 
material  success,  when  I  must  hide 
in  order  to  practice  in  privacy. 
Closeness  to  God  is  the  only  real 
hope  for  success."  ■  ■ 


WORTH  QUOTING:  The  only  culture  many  children  are  exposed  to  is 
bacteria. — Bert  Kruse.  .  .  .  The  main  difference  between  Russia  and  the 
U.S.A.  is  that  in  the  former  the  state  owns  everything  and  in  the  latter  the 
finance  companies  do. — Geo.  N.  Hall. 
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1.  Clear  wax  is  poured  into  the  mold. 
Many  different  types  of  wax  are  used 
in  secret  formula.  One  wax  withstands 
great  variations  in  temperature 


2.  K.  Stuberg's  mother  is  foremost  artist 
in  world  today  for  putting  hair  on  wax 
head.  Hair  is  not  a  wig,  but  placed  on 
wax  a  hair  or  two  at  a  time 


3.  Eyes  are  installed  after  hair.  Glass 
eyes  from  Germany  are  used  and  they 
come  in  many  different  colors  and  sizes. 
Hot  metal  ball  forms  eye  socket 


m  i/Ucwc 


By  Jack  B.  Kemmerer 


4.  Next  step  is  painting  the  model. 
Beard  is  put  on  in  same  manner  as  hair. 
Eyebrows  are  on  tape  and  glued  in  place. 
Artist  oil  paints  are  used  for  painting 


T^ATHERINE  STUBERGH,  of 
■*^-  Hollywood,  California,  has  an 
unusual  occupation — she  is  a  crea- 
tive sculptress  working  in  wax. 

She  is  probably  the  only  sculptress 
in  the  world  who  doesn't  give  a  hang 
if  someone  tosses  one  of  her  statues 
off  a  cliff  or  out  a  window.  She's 
seen  it  happen  too  many  times.  A 
major  part  of  her  business  is  model- 
ing the  life-sized  wax  figures  of 
movie  heroes  and  heroines  which 
studios  substitute  for  the  high-priced 
stars  in  dangerous  shots.  Katherine 
Stubergh  and  her  mother  have  been 
in  business  in  America  for  sixty-five 
years.  In  Europe  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  Stuberghs  were  con- 
sidered masters  of  their  art. 

Of  a  fourth  generation  of  figure 
makers,  Miss  Stubergh  has  no 
trouble  fooling  the  camera,  although 
it  is  supposed  to  be  foolproof.  A 
burglar  who  broke  into  her  own 
studio  one  night  promptly  fled  in 
terror.  In  the  shadows  he  saw  the 
forms  of  dozens  of  people,  all  ap- 
parently waiting  to  pounce  on  him. 

One  lifelike  Chinese  maid  that 
she  turned  out  now  stands  in  a 
theater    rest    room,    where    patrons 

5.  Making  papier-mache  body.  This  is 
placed  in  cast  mold.  Body  consists  of 
six  layers  of  paper  sheathing  laminated 
with  glue  sizing.  It  must  dry  naturally 


6.  Beautiful  model,  the  Resurrection, 
is  finished  and  waits  to  be  shipped  to 
its  new  owners.  It  will  be  displayed 
with  the  proper  background 

often  drop  quarters  into  the  out- 
stretched hand. 

The  incident  that  brings  the  big- 
gest chuckle  to  Miss  Stubergh  con- 
cerns the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
She  had  been  commissioned  to  make 
a  life-sized  wax  figure  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  used  in  War  Bond  Drives. 
The  completed  figure  was  sitting  in 
the  back  seat  of  her  car  waiting  to 
be  delivered.  A  group  of  army  offi- 
cers, including  a  general,  passed  the 
car,  snapped  quickly  to  attention, 
and  gave  forth  their  smartest  salutes. 

T  N  addition  to  her  movie  work, 
-*-  Miss  Stubergh  has  a  sideline 
which  she  says  affords  the  greatest 
satisfaction  of  all  from  her  work. 
This   consists   of  creating  life-sized 
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tableaus    of    religious    settings    for 
various  church  groups. 

"Creating  religious  'stories'  has 
been  sort  of  a  hobby  of  our  family 
for  generations,"  Miss  Stubergh  says. 
"My  grandfather  did  a  life-sized 
Last  Supper  consisting  of  eighteen 
figures  at  an  eighteen-foot  table,  my 
father  also  sculptered  one,  and  to 
date,  I've  made  three.  The  Stuberghs 
have  probably  created  more  Last 
Suppers  than  any  family  in  history, 
and  this  is  quite  an  accomplishment 
when  you  consider  a  full  year's  work 


is  required  to  complete  the  project." 
Miss  Stubergh's  latest  Last  Sup- 
per cost  more  than  $20,000  and  was 
made  on  an  order  from  a  Texas  oil- 
man, William  Fleming,  who  has  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Southwestern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  where  it  is  on  per- 
manent display. 

Miss  Stubergh's  latest  work  in 
this  field  is  a  scene  from  The  Resur- 
rection. The  photographs  on  these 
pages  show  how  this  life-sized  tab- 
leau was  created.  ■  ■ 


Sound  O^i 


{Continued  from  page   4) 


We  must  not  use  the  sword  nor  bless  the  weapons  as  the  church  has  done  through 
the  history  of  war.  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  .  etc. 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  viewpoint  of  the  pacifist  and  the  conscientious  par- 
ticipant can  never  be  reconciled.  We  are  not  for  war;  indeed,  our  united  front 
against  the  forces  of  evil,  and  our  preparedness  against  aggression  have  preserved 
our  freedoms  so  the  pacifists  can  shout  (and  write)  their  ideas.) 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Thomas  M.  Groome,  Jr.,  writes  from  7102  Support 
Squadron,  USAF: 

Largely  as  a  result  of  your  October  ( 1958 )  article  on  UNICEF,  our  Prot- 
estant Youth  Fellowship  decided  to  try  the  idea.  The  result  was  that  15  young 
people  collected  $72.20  for  UNICEF.  The  high  scorer  was  Art  Jernstrom  with 
$8.13. 


0t¥tym*tal  S*cwi&i<M  in  Vtnify 


{.Continued  -from  page  14) 


"The  Church's  One  Foundation," 
from  Samuel  J.  Stone,  English  High 
Anglican  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  it  recognizes  not  only  the  geo- 
graphic and  the  historical  dimensions 
of  the  ecumenical  church  but  sees 
beyond  history  our  "mystic  sweet 
communion  with  those  whose  rest 
is  won." 

Certainly  no  one  can  say  that  the 


ecumenical  church  which  rises  out 
of  our  use  of  these  inspiring  and  be- 
loved hymns  is  an  organizational 
result  of  human  scheming  or  con- 
niving. Rather,  it  is  a  simple  reveal- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  God  who 
creates  and  redeems  us,  and  who 
calls  us  into  a  world-wide  fellowship 
of  the  redeemed  and  the  redeeming. 
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THE  FENCE 


By  Margaret  Goff  Clark 


4Good  fences  make  good  neighbors" — or  do  they? 


T  T  was  no  place  for  a  four-year-old 
■*■  boy  and  I  knew  it.  My  sister 
Julie's  apartment  was  small  and  three 
floors  up  from  Sycamore  Street  in 
the  busy,  dirty,  brawling  heart  of  the 
city.  There  was  not  a  square  foot  of 
grass  for  blocks  .  .  .  except  next 
door  inside  a  sturdy  wrought  iron 
fence. 

I  looked  out  the  west  window  of 
the  living  room  at  the  tidy  yard  be- 
low. "Now,  there,"  I  said,  "is  the 
kind  of  place  I'd  like  for  Robbie." 

"You  can  forget  that  spot/'  Julie 
said  with  unaccustomed  sharpness. 
"Robbie'll  never  get  a  foot  on  that 
grass  if  Miss  Mary  sees  him.  She's 
a  crab  if  ever  there  was  one  .  .  . 
won't  even  answer  when  you  say 
hello  right  to  her  face." 

What  a  pity,  I  thought.  There  was 
that  little  grey  shingled  house  with 
its  generous  green  lawn  like  an  oasis 
with  the  brown  desert  of  stores  and 
apartments  all  around  it.  An  oasis, 
and  no  one  could  stop  there  and  be 
refreshed  but  one  lonely,  cross  old 
woman. 

I  turned  back  to  my  own  problem. 
The    thought    of    the    hot    summer 


ahead  with  my  son  playing  in  a 
small  apartment  or  on  the  crowded 
sidewalk  almost  made  me  change  my 
plans  right  then.  Almost,  but  where 
else  could  I  go?  Sam,  my  husband, 
was  in  the  Army  hospital  only  five 
blocks  away,  and  he  would  be  there 
at  least  a  year.  When  he  came  out, 
the  doctor  said  he  must  have  out- 
door work  and  suggested  a  farm. 
Sam  liked  the  idea  as  he  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm.  Robbie  and  I  would 
like  farm  life,  too.  The  problem  was 
we  had  no  farm  and  very  little 
money  to  buy  one. 

My  sister,  Julie,  generously  gave 
me  the  answer.  She  and  her  hus- 
band offered  to  share  their  apart- 
ment with  us  and  Julie  would  look 
after  Robbie  so  I  could  go  to  work 
at  the  city  hospital  where  I  had 
done  nursing  before  I  was  married. 

It  was  the  most  sensible  solution 
in  the  world  and  I  knew  it.  I  could 
save  part  of  my  earnings.  When  Sam 
came  out  of  the  hospital  I  would 
have  a  sizable  down  payment  on  a 
farm.  Robbie  would  have  to  get 
along  like  millions  of  other  city  chil- 
dren.  It  was   good  that  the   apart- 
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merit    owner    had   no    objection   to 
•children. 

T  PACKED  up  the  furniture  in  the 
■*•  house  in  the  suburbs  where  we 
Tiad  lived,  and  put  it  into  storage.  It 
was  April  and  the  daffodils  were 
opening  in  the  bed  by  the  front 
porch.  I  turned  in  the  key  to  the 
landlord  and  took  the  train  for  the 
city,  feeling  as  though  I  was  leaving 
the  spring  behind  me. 

I  went  to  work  the  next  day.  When 
I  came  home  at  four  that  afternoon, 
I  said,  "Tired,  Julie?  Was  Robbie  a 
nuisance?" 

"That  child's  an  angel,  Harriet," 
she  said  to  my  amazement.  "All  day 
he's  sat  there  at  that  window,  look- 
ing down  at  Miss  Mary's  garden.  I 
took  him  with  me  when  I  went  out 
to  buy  groceries  but  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  back  to  the  win- 
dow." 

"Hi,  Robbie,"  I  said,  smoothing 
his  blond  hair.  What  I  wanted  was 
to  hug  his  square  little  body  tight 
but  he  would  not  have  liked  that. 
"What's  so  good  about  this  win- 
dow?" I  asked. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  he  said  promptly. 
He  led  me  to  the  window  and  there 
was  the  spare,  angular  figure  in  a 
printed  cotton  dress,  bending  over 
a  bed  of  hyacinths. 

"That's  Miss  Mary,"  I  corrected 
him.  "She's  not  your  aunt." 

He  leveled  his  blue  eyes  at  me. 
"Aunt  Mary,"  he  said  positively. 

I  went  to  the  kitchen.  "Ha,"  I 
crowed  at  Julie.  "You  said  Miss 
Mary  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Robbie.  You  underestimated  the 
power    of    childhood.     He's    made 
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friends  with  her  already.  Appar- 
ently she's  asked  him  to  call  her 
Aunt  Mary." 

Julie  dumped  the  peeled  potatoes 
into  a  kettle.  "I  don't  believe  it," 
she  said  flatly.  "He  wasn't  with  her 
a  second.  They  didn't  even  exchange 
a  word." 

She  set  the  potatoes  on  the  stove 
and  with  a  swish  of  the  swinging 
door  was  in  the  livingroom. 

She  came  straight  to  the  point  as 
is  her  way.  "Say,  Robbie,  when  did 
you  talk  with  Miss  Mary?" 

"You  were  there,"  he  answered. 
"I  said,  'Hi,  Aunt  Mary!' " 

"Yes,  I  heard  you  say  that.  What 
else?" 

^Nothing  else." 

"But  she  told  you  to  call  her  Aunt 
Mary,  didn't  she?"  I  prompted. 

Robbie  eyed  me  with  something 
close  to  exasperation.  "She  wouldn't 
say  that.  She  knew  she  was  Aunt 
Mary.  I  told  her,  'Hi,  Aunt  Mary!' " 

Julie  cut  in.  "Did  she  say  any- 
thing to  you,  Robbie?" 

"No."  He  rested  one  elbow  on  the 
window  sill  and  with  his  round  chin 
on  his  fist  gazed  at  the  woman  in 
the  yard.  "She's  my  best  friend,"  he 
declared  solemnly. 

Julie  had  her  mouth  half  open.  I 
knew  what  she  would  say  and  there 
was  no  use  saying  it.  I  dragged  her 
unceremoniously  back  to  the  kitchen. 
"Let  him  think  she's  his  friend,"  1 
said.  "What  harm  does  it  do?  And 
let's  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  judge  her. 
Something  has  happened  to  make 
her  the  way  she  is.  For  one  thing 
she's  probably  had  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing children  from  ruining  her  yard." 

Julie    shrugged.     "I've    heard    a 
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rumor  her  sister  ran  away  with  Miss 
Mary's  fiance  and  Miss  Mary's 
acted  like  a  hermit  ever  since.  Just 
the  same,  I  hate  to  see  Robbie  wast- 
ing his  affection  on  that  old  witch."" 
"Built  a  fence  around  her  house 
and  around  herself,  too,"  I  said. 

Ty  OBBIE  was  in  the  livingroom 
■^-  when  I  came  home  from  work 
and  a  visit  to  Sam  the  next  day,  but 
he  was  tired  of  looking  out  the  win- 
dow. 

"He's  as  restless  as  a  flea,"  said 
Julie,  "and  I  can't  blame  him.  There's 
not  much  he  can  do  in  the  apart- 
ment and  I  don't  dare  let  him  out 
alone." 

I  took  Robbie  on  my  lap  and  he 
sat  there,  for  a  wonder. 

"Why  not  let  him  out?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Julie.  "You'd 
rather  have  him  bored  than  dead, 
wouldn't  you?  He'd  only  have  to 
step  off  the  curb  once,  and  that'd 
be  the  end  of  him." 

Though  my  heart  gave  a  lurch  at 
the  very  thought  of  anything  hap- 
pening to  Robbie,  I  knew  better 
than  Julie  how  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  a  lively  four-year-old  cooped 
up  in  an  apartment  day  in  and  day 
out. 

I  slid  Robbie  off  my  knees.  "Come 
on,  get  your  sweater.  We're  going 
out  and  find  out  how  to  play  on  the 
sidewalk." 

"You're  crazy,"  said  Julie. 

Robbie  charged  out  of  the  room 
like  a  tiger  when  the  cage  door  is 
opened.  He  was  back,  trailing  a 
sweater.  "Let's  go,"  said  he,  flinging 
the  door  wide. 

When  we  reached  the  street,  the 
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end  of  the  day  rush  was  already  on. 

Robbie  stood  still,  a  small  island 
between  the  currents  of  hurried  hu- 
manity. He  sniffed.  "Something 
smells  good." 

I  sniffed,  too,  and  all  at  once  I 
knew  I  had  not  left  spring  in  the 
suburbs.  "Let's  follow  our  noses,"  I 
said,  taking  Robbie's  hand. 

Our  noses  led  us  to  Aunt  Mary's 
yard.  There  was  our  smell,  a  clump 
of  flowering  currant  bushes,  just  in- 
side the  iron  fence. 

At  least  she  can't  fence  in  the 
smell,  I  thought.  We  walked  slowly 
by  her  house.  Robbie  spied  the  old 
woman  digging  with  a  trowel  around 
a  lilac  bush. 

"Hi,  Aunt  Mary!"  he  called. 

She  raised  her  head  and  I  was 
sure  she  saw  him  though  not  a  mus- 
cle twitched  in  her  granite-like  face 
as  she  turned  back  to  her  work. 

"I  guess  she  didn't  hear  you,"  I 
said  to  ease  Robbie's  hurt. 

"She  heard  me  all  right,"  he  an- 
swered, undisturbed.  "Isn't  she 
nice?"  His  eyes  glowed  with  love. 

How  can  he?  I  wondered,  He's 
not  stupid.  He  knows  how  friendly 
people  act. 

I  turned  my  attention  to  the  street 
where  buses,  trucks,  taxis,  and  pas- 
sengers cars  were  rushing  by  to  the 
accompaniment  of  brakes  squealing, 
horns  blaring,  truckloads  rattling, 
and  drivers  shouting. 

"Why  do  people  stay  on  the  side- 
walk?" I  asked  my  son  as  we  strolled 
along. 

"The  street's  for  cars,"  he  said 
promptly,  "and  the  sidewalk's  for 
people." 

"Good,"   I   said,   pleased.    "What 


would  happen  if  you  went  into  the 
street?" 

"I'd  be  flat,"  he  answered, 
"squashed  out  like  that  cat  we  saw 
in  the  road  back  home." 

He  had  the  idea,  I  was  convinced. 
"Let's  think  of  things  you  can  play 
on  the  sidewalk.  Hop  Scotch  would 
be  all  right,  I  guess,  if  you  can  find 
a  place  where  there  aren't  too  many 
people." 

"Ball!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  can  play 
ball." 

I  shook  my  head  regretfully.  "No 
ball.  It  might  roll  into  the  street." 

He  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
swirling  traffic.  "The  ball  would  get 
squashed,  wouldn't  it?" 

"It  would,  and  so  would  you  if 
you  forgot  and  ran  after  it." 

He  tugged  at  my  hand.  "Let's  go 
back  and  see  Aunt  Mary." 

"All  right,"  I  answered.  Here  was 
my  first  opportunity  to  try  him  out. 
"I'm  going  upstairs.  You  may  watch 
Aunt  Mary.  Then  you  come  in  the 
apartment." 

"Alone?" 

"If  you  want  to." 

I  went  in  and  watched  him  anxi- 
ously from  the  window.  He  did  ex- 
actly as  I  had  told  him. 

"He  can  learn,"  I  told  Julie.  "Sam 
and  I  talked  it  over  this  afternoon. 
Robbie  has  to  play  on  the  sidewalk. 
Other  children  do  all  the  time.  Why 
can't  he?" 

"They  were  brought  up  in  the  city 
since  they  were  babies,"  she  said. 
"He's  used  to  running  all  over  the 
neighborhood  back  where  you  used 
to  live  and  I  doubt  if  there  were  five 
cars  an  hour  on  that  street.  Life  is 
different  here  in  the  city." 
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'  I  'HE  next  day,  Saturday,  was  my 
■*-  day  off.  I  told  Robbie  he  could 
go  downstairs.  Then  I  watched  him 
from  the  window  as  he  stood  by  the 
fence  gazing  at  Miss  Mary  with  de- 
votion in  his  eyes.  She  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him.  I  could  see  him  wave 
at  her,  and  could  see  his  lips  mov- 
ing. The  next  moment,  his  hand  was 
on  the  wrought  iron  gate.  He  was 
lifting  the  latch.  I  tugged  at  the  win- 
dow to  shout  at  him.  No,  let  him 
alone,  I  told  myself.  See  what  hap- 
pens. 

He  was  inside  now  and  the  gate 
was  closing  behind  him.  Carefully, 
as  though  it  were  something  very 
precious,  he  stooped  down  and  pat- 
ted the  grass. 

Miss  Mary  must  have  heard  the 
gate  click  for  she  spun  around.  Even 
from  three  floors  up,  I  could  tell  she 
was  angry.  She  marched  to  within 


a  step  of  the  boy  and  pointed  one 
thin  finger  toward  the  street. 

He  rose  slowly  and  went  to  the 
gate.  In  a  moment  it  had  closed  be- 
hind him.  He  stood  there  on  the 
outside,  not  crying,  not  resentful, 
but  waving  to  her  and  smiling. 

May  came  and  Julie  finally  agreed 
to  let  Robbie  play  outdoors  alone. 
"I  won't  take  the  responsibility,"  she 
said,  "but  if  you  say  it's  all  right .  .  ." 

I  think  she  spent  most  of  the  time 
watching  him  from  the  window. 

"He  stands  over  there  by  that 
fence  for  hours,"  she  reported.  "He 
talks  to  the  flowers  and  Miss  Mary 
and  runs  up  and  down  showing  off. 
But  Miss  Mary  doesn't  have  any 
more  to  say  to  him  than  the  flowers." 

"Maybe  that's  the  answer,"  I  said. 
"She's  just  another  flower  to  him." 

"Huh!"  said  Julie.  "Some  flowers!" 
She  turned  a  worried  face  to  me. 
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""Harriet,  Miss  Mary's  attraction's 
bound  to  wear  thin  some  day  and 
then  I'm  afraid  he'll  go  into  that 
street." 

"No,  he  won't,"  I  said  confidently. 

And  he  did  not  go  into  the  street. 
It  was  a  car,  crazily  out  of  control, 
that  plunged  over  the  curb  and 
caught  him  as  he  walked  in  front  of 
Miss  Mary's,  that  flung  him  like  a 
rag  doll  against  the  wrought  iron 
fence,  right  in  front  of  Miss  Mary's 
eyes. 

He  was  in  the  hospital  for  three 
weeks  with  his  ribs  cracked  on  his 
left  side  and  his  left  arm  broken.  I 
took  care  of  him,  myself,  for  two 
shifts  of  each  day,  so  I  was  there 
when  Miss  Mary  came  to  see  him. 
She  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  back 
stiff,  and  her  lips  tight  as  ever. 

She  went  over  to  the  bed.  "Well," 
she  said.  "You  gave  me  a  fine  scare." 

Robbie  held  up  his  right  arm  to 
her  and  his  face  lighted  up  like  a 
windowpane  catching  the  sun.  "Aunt 
Mary!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  knew  you'd 
come." 

"Of  course  I  came,"  she  said,  and 
bent  over  and  kissed  him  briskly  on 
the  cheek.  She  thrust  into  his  hand 
a  bouquet  of  her  big,  glossy-petaled 
roses,  their  stems  carefully  wrapped 
in  foil.  "Here,  I've  wasted  enough 
time  for  one  day."  With  that  she  left 
the  room  without  a  glance  at  me,  if 
indeed,  she  even  knew  I  was  there. 

Two  days  after  we  took  Robbie 
home,  I  saw  a  strange  sight.  Miss 
Mary  was  perched  on  a  stepladder, 
fastening  a  swing  to  a  branch  of  her 
box  elder  tree. 

I  challenged  Julie.  "Guess  who's 
going  to  use  that  swing?" 
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"He  had  to  almost  get  himself 
killed  to  get  inside  the  fence,"  said 
Julie  grimly,  "but  it  looks  as  if  he's 
made  it." 

"She'd  have  come  around  any- 
way," I  said,  with  something  like 
Robbie's  own  assurance.  "How  could 
she  help  it?  She's  Robbie's  first  love." 
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TWO  POEMS  ON  MONEY 

What  happened  to  Old  Atlas? 

He  took  it  on  the  lam — 
And    left    his    world-supporting    job 

To  good  old  Uncle  Sam! 

— F.  G.  Kernan 

Though  none  of  us  can  well  deny 

The  military  budget's  high, 
We  might  as  well  be  cheerful,  giving 
What  is,  no  doubt,  the  cost  of  living. 

— Mary  Alkus 


He  Dared  to  Speak  for  God! 


By  C.  Warren  Ho  viand 


A  LARGE,  burly  man  had  been 
watching  the  crowds  as  they 
milled  about  the  market  place.  A 
caravan  was  being  readied  for  a  long 
journey  across  the  desert;  the  camels 
were  already  loaded  with  oils,  spice, 
wool,  and  other  goods.  Fat  and 
wealthy  merchants  were  dealing 
with  shepherds  and  other  tradesmen 
and  dogs  barked  as  children  ran  ex- 
citedly about  the  caravan.  The  man's 
countenance  darkened  as  he 
watched.  Something  had  been  both- 
ering him  for  some  time.  He  was  just 
a  simple  shepherd,  a  country  boy, 
who  had  worked  hard  caring  for  his 
few  sheep  and  at  odd  jobs  like  dress- 
ing the  sycamore  trees.  How  he  had 
loved  the  quiet  countryside  as  he 
worked  patiently  puncturing  the  fig- 
like fruit  of  the  sycamore  so  the  in- 
sects which  formed  on  the  inside 
might  be  released.  But  now,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  came  to  sell  his 
wool,  he  felt  uneasy  in  the  city. 
Somehow  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  the 
ostentation  troubled  him.  He  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  ragged  beggars  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  and  the  prosper- 
ous  and   contented   merchants,    the 
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fashionably  dressed  women  and  the 
careworn  faces  of  the  peasants. 

Was  this  the  way  God  wanted 
men  to  live?  Or  had  people  forgotten 
God?  No,  they  had  not  forgotten, 
for  the  priests  were  busier  than  ever 
conducting  worship  services,  offer- 
ing sacrifices,  and  saying  the  prayers. 
People  had  been  flocking  to  the 
temples  and  shrines  in  ever  greater 
numbers  and  there  was  no  scarcity  of 
sacrificial  doves  and  lambs  (to  be 
purchased  at  a  good  price,  of 
course).  Religion  was  popular  and 
peace  of  mind  was  guaranteed  by 
the  priests.  Weren't  people  honoring 
God  because  he  had  granted  them 
peace  and  prosperity?  Yet,  there 
was  no  peace  of  mind  for  Amos. 
Something  must  be  wrong  to  cause 
such  spiritual  poverty  amidst  all 
this  material  prosperity  and  an  econ- 
omy of  conspicuous  consumption. 

Voice  of  a  Righteous  God 

As  he  sat  musing  on  these  things 
he  remembered  what  he  had  seen 
as  he  came  into  the  city.  It  was  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  first  (and 
best)  grain  had  been  cut  for  the 
king's  household.  Now  the  land  was 
beginning  to  become  dry  and 
parched.  Locusts  swarmed  over  the 
fields     and     were     devouring     the 
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grasses.  If  they  continued  the  lands 
would  soon  become  desolate  and 
the  people  would  be  faced  with 
starvation — for  they  depended  on 
the  grain  for  their  bread. 

Amos  also  remembered  seeing 
women  carrying  baskets  of  summer 
fruit  into  market — lush  baskets  of 
ripe  grapes,  citron,  figs,  and  other 
fruit.  But  even  as  they  carried  the 
baskets  on  their  heads,  Amos  no- 
ticed the  flies  swarming  above  the 
over-ripe  fruit  and  the  pungent  odor 
of  spoiled  produce  which  reminded 
him  that  the  end  of  the  summer  was 
near.  Was  the  end  near  for  his  peo- 
ple as  well?  Had  they  grown  over- 
ripe? Were  not  the  evidences  of  de- 
cay all  about  him — moral  decay, 
corruption  in  business  and  politics, 
and  people  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  quick  money  than  in  what 
was  happening  to  their  fellow  men? 

Amos  wondered  what  God  may 
have  been  trying  to  say  to  him  in 
these  experiences.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  the  sights  he  had  seen  as 
he  walked  into  the  city?  He  remem- 
bered the  workmen  who  were  build- 
ing a  wall.  One  of  the  men  had 
asked  him  to  help  hold  the  plumb 
line  so  he  could  see  if  the  wall  were 
straight.  Suddenly  the  thought  hit 
Amos:  Jehovah  is  testing  our  peo- 
ple. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  God  needed  a  spokesman  to 
bring  the  urgent  message  to  the  peo- 
ple: the  Day  of  the  Lord  was  at 
hand!  But  it  was  not  the  day  the 
people  had  hoped  for.  They  had 
dreamed  of  a  day  of  peace  and  even 
greater  prosperity,  but  now  Amos 
saw   only   judgment   and   imminent 


destruction  if  they  continued  in  their 
ways. 

But  wait  .  .  .  How  could  he,  a 
simple  shepherd  go  and  speak  to 
these  cultured,  educated,  and  sophis- 
cated  people?  How  could  he  dare  to 
stand  up  and  criticize  the  king  and 
the  priests?  It  would  be  easier  to 
return  to  his  own  village  and  say 
nothing.  He  was  not  a  professional 
prophet;  he  belonged  to  no  organized 
band  of  prophets;  and  he  carried  no 
credentials.  In  a  flash  it  became 
clear  to  Amos  that  he  must  accept 
the  divine  command  and  proclaim 
God's  message  to  his  people. 

Voice  of  a  Courageous  Prophet 

So  Amos  arose  and  resolutely  pull- 
ing his  robe  about  him  he  set  off 
for  Bethel  and  finally  approached  a 
crowd  who  were  gathered  about  its 
famous  shrine.  The  crowd  suddenly 
grew  quiet  as  this  tall,  husky 
stranger  spoke. 

"The  Lord,"  Amos  began,  "roars 
from  Zion,  and  utters  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem."  One  by  one  he  counted 
off  the  crimes  and  transgressions  of 
the  surrounding  nations — the  crimes 
of  Damascus,  of  Tyre,  of  Moab,  and 
others.  They  were  the  enemies  of 
Israel  and  so  the  people  listened 
with  attention  and  even  with  some 
secret  delight  as  they  heard  the  pro- 
nouncement of  doom  upon  their 
neighbors.  "It  is  only  right  that  these 
wicked  people  should  be  punished 
for  their  misdeeds,"  they  murmured. 
Then  Amos  struck  closer  home  and 
pointed  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
southern  tribe  of  Judah,  for  his  own 
people  had  also  rejected  the  law  of 
the  Lord. 
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By  now  an  even  larger  crowd  had 
gathered  to  hear  this  powerful  ora- 
tor. His  words  rang  out  with  power 
and  authenticity.  Now  that  he  had 
the  complete  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence he  turned  to  the  crimes  and 
wickedness  of  Israel  itself.  "Three 
times,"  he  said,  "the  Lord  has  for- 
given you  your  iniquity,  but  because 
you  have  not  changed  your  ways, 
none  will  escape  punishment." 

"What  have  we  done  that  is 
wrong?"  asked  a  voice  from  the 
crowd. 

"You  have  sold  the  righteous  for 
silver,"  he  cried  out,  "and  the  needy 
for  a  pair  of  shoes.  You  trample  on 
the  poor  and  fine  them  more  than 
they  can  pay.  You  deal  deceitfully 
in  the  market  place,  and  are  even 
eager  for  the  religious  holidays  to 
be  over  so  you  can  hurry  to  scalp 
your  neighbors  by  tipping  the  scales 
and  shortchanging  the  innocent." 

Several  luxuriously  dressed  wom- 
en stood  by  and  listened  attentive- 

"Have  this  man  arrested,"  de- 
manded one  woman  to  her  husband, 
"he's  dangerous." 

Amos  heard  her  remark  and  turned 
to  her  and  the  other  women.  "You 
cows  of  Bashan,"  he  said  with  scorn, 
"do  not  think  that  you  will  escape 
the  coming  judgment.  For  you  are 
as  much  to  blame  as  your  husbands. 
You  have  demanded  all  these  lux- 
uries at  the  expense  of  the  poor — 
your  winter  houses  and  your  summer 
houses,  your  houses  of  ivory  and 
your  houses  of  stone,  but  they  will 
all  fall.  You  have  ordered  drinks  to 


salve  your  consciences  and  have 
even  forced  the  young  Nazarites  to 
drink  wine  and  cease  prophesying. 
Hence  there  will  be  famine  and  de- 
struction. There  will  be  no  food  to 
cause  cavities  in  your  teeth  and  your 
children  shall  die  of  hunger. 

"Don't  think,"  he  thundered  to  his 
audience,  "that  just  because  you  are 
God's  chosen  people  this  gives  you 
the  right  to  sin  all  the  more.  In  fact, 
this  makes  your  crimes  all  the  more 
serious.  Remember  that  he  who  made 
the  Pleiades  and  Orion,  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  will  not  tolerate  your  wicked- 
ness any  longer." 

Then  he  turned  his  criticism  to  the 
priests  and  read  them  the  riot  act. 
He  pointed  out  that  God  could  not 
be  pleased  with  religious  feasts,  the 
solemn  assemblies,  the  offerings,  and 
the  robed  choirs,  as  long  as  there 
was  injustice  and  inhumanity  in  the 
land.  "But,"  he  pleaded,  "let  justice 
roll  down  like  waters  and  righteous- 
ness like  an  everflowing  stream." 

Resentment  against  this  stranger 
grew  rapidly.  He  had  touched  too 
many  sore  spots  and  had  spoken  dis- 
respectfully against  women,  nobles, 
priests,  and  even  against  the  king 
himself.  Finally,  Amaziah,  the  priest 
of  Bethel  shook  his  fist  at  Amos' 
face.  "Go  home,"  he  shouted,  "go 
back  to  your  sheep  and  your  trees 
and  disturb  us  no  more.  We  will  not 
listen  to  your  rantings  and  ravings." 

Amos  cried  out  as  he  departed  for 
his  home  in  Tekoa,  "You  may  send 
me  away,  but  you  cannot  flee  from 
the  judgments  of  God,  for  they  are 
true  and  righteous  forever."         ■  ■ 


TOUGH  JOB:  Another  tough  job  a  man  has  is  getting  back  some  of  his 
take-home  pay   after  he   takes   it   home. — Kokomo    (Indiana)    Tribune. 
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"Christ  Walking  on  the  Water."  Win- 
dow   was    presented    by    Class   of    1869 


The  Chapel 

with  a 

Tradition 

By  Rip  Lynnfield 


T^LANKING  the  entrance  to  the 
-*•  chapel  were  two  mammoth,  five- 
ton  anchors.  I  paused  for  a  moment 
and  read  the  inscription: 

These  Anchors  known  as  'old- 
fashioned  anchors'  were  made 
for  our  Navy's  first  armored 
cruiser  NEW  YORK  the  flag- 
ship of  Rear  Admiral  William 
T.  Sampson  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  weigh  ap- 
proximately 10,500  lbs. 

The  anchors  serve  as  excellent  re- 
minders of  why  America  has  suc- 
ceeded as  a  great  nation  of  the 
world.  They  symbolize  the  dynamic 
faith  of  our  Navy,  anchored  in  the 
deepest  religious  conviction  and  in 
the  firm  belief  in  Almighty  God, 
Ruler  of  the  Nations. 

You  will  find  these  anchors  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Naval  Academy  Chapel  at  Annap- 
olis, Maryland.  Completed  in  1908 
and  enlarged  in  1939,  the  chapel  is 
located  in  the  center  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy.  Ever  since 
Admiral  George  Dewey  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone on  June  3,  1904,  the  chapel 
has  served  as  the  focal  point  of 
Academy  life. 

Reinforcing  this  philosophy  is  the 
statement  you  find  printed  in  the 
guide  to  "Religious  Activities  of  the 
Academy"  given  to  parents  visiting 
the  young  midshipmen:  "It  is  our 
responsibility  to  assist  your  son  to 
keep  the  faith  he  has  inherited,  and 
to  help  him  strengthen  that  faith  .  .  ." 

You  enter  the  chapel  through 
beautiful  bronze  doors,  a  gift  in 
memory  of  the  Class  of  1868. 
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THE  story  behind  the  gift  is  in- 
teresting. Colonel  Robert  Means 
Thompson,  desiring  to  make  a  gift  in 
memory  of  his  class,  held  a  contest 
to  select  the  best  design  for  the 
chapel  door.  The  winner  was  a  nine- 
teen-year-old girl,  Evelyn  Longman. 
So  impressed  was  Colonel  Thomp- 
son by  Miss  Longman's  talent  that 
he  sent  the  girl  abroad  to  study  and 
paid  for  her  education  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  As  you  enter  the  chapel, 
your  attention  is  immediately  drawn 
to  the  five  great  stained  glass  win- 
dows. 

Above  the  altar  is  the  beautiful 
and  moving  scene  of  Christ  Walking 
on  the  Water,  a  memorial  to  David 
Dixon  Porter.  The  other  main  win- 
dows include  the  Invisible  Com- 
mission, depicting  the  recently 
graduated  mid-shipman  reading  his 
ensign's  commission  shortly  after  the 
graduation  ceremonies;  and  the  Sir 
Galahad  Window,  a  memorial  to 
Lieutenant  Commander  Theodorus 
Bailey  Myers  Mason,  USN,  pre- 
sented by  his  family. 

The  last  two  windows  honor 
America's  great  naval  heroes,  Ad- 
mirals Farragut  and  Sampson. 

|"F  your  visit  to  Annapolis  is  on  a 
■*■  Sunday  morning,  you  are  in  for 
a  special  treat. 

Promptly  at  10:30  a.m.,  the  bri- 
gade of  midshipmen  march  in  clean 
dress  whites  to  the  chapel  accom- 
panied by  the  Naval  Academy  band. 
The  band  plays  for  half  an  hour 
preceding  the  service  and  the  bri- 
gade arrives  to  the  strains  of  well- 
known  hymns. 

There    are    two    Academy    choirs 


These  bronze  doors  of  chapel,  gift  of 
Robt.  Thompson,  Class  of  1868,  were 
designed    by    a    nineteen-year-old    girl 

present  at  the  10:30  service  during 
the  academic  year.  These  are  the 
chancel  choir  and  the  antiphonal 
choir;  the  latter  located  in  the  rear 
of  the  balcony. 

A  Roman  Catholic  mass  is  held  in 
the  chapel  each  Sunday  at  7:00 
a.m.;  and  at  9:00  a.m.,  a  service  of 
Holy  Communion  is  held  in  St.  An- 
drew's Chapel  for  Protestants.  Mid- 
shipmen have  the  freedom  to  choose 
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to  attend  either  the  chapel  services 
or  one  of  the  many  churches  in  near- 
by Annapolis.  Members  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  attend  Kneseth  Israel  Syna- 
gogue. 

Thus,  a  visitor  on  Sunday  will 
glimpse  various  church  parties  com- 
ing and  going  almost  every  hour  of 
the  morning. 

A  midshipman  at  Annapolis  has 
several  opportunities  to  participate 
in  the  many  activities  of  the  chapel. 
The  Naval  Academy  Christian  As- 
sociation meets  on  Sunday  evenings 
alternating  with  the  Newman  Club. 
Each  year  the  Chapel  Choir  presents 
several  concerts  at  the  Academy  and 
nearby  cities. 

Informal  classes  in  religious  in- 
struction are  held  in  the  chapel  to 
assist  those  who  wish  to  learn  more 
about  their  religion  or  who  wish  to 


become  members  of  a  particular  de- 
nomination. In  addition,  Protestant 
services  are  often  conducted  during 
the  week;  there  is  an  evening  Bible 
class;  and  Sunday  school  is  taught 
by  midshipmen. 

'  I  'HE  Academy  chapel  has  a  proud 
■*■  tradition.  Inside  its  walls  is  the 
crypt  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Navy's 
fighting  hero  who  would  never  give 
up.  During  the  thick  of  battle,  John 
Paul  Jones  was  asked  to  surrender, 
but  he  replied,  "I  have  not  yet  begun 
to  fight."  Those  immortal  words 
have  been  the  Navy's  fighting  slogan 
ever  since. 

The  crypt  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  chapel  and  is  among 
the  most  beautiful  settings  in  Amer- 


ica. 


Indirect   lighting   illuminates    the 


The  crypt  of  John  Paul  Jones  in  basement  of  Naval  Academy  Chapel.  Encased 
in   glass   around   the   walls   are  many   personal   belongings   of    John   Paul    Jones 


marble  sarcophagus  and  the  eight 
columns  surrounding  it.  Inscribed  in 
bronze  letters  on  the  floor  are  the 
names  Serapis,  Alliance,  Alfred,  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  Ariel,  Providence 
and  Ranger — the  ships  commanded 
by  Jones  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Displayed  in  glass  cases  around 
the  tomb  are  various  personal  items 
connected  with  the  naval  officer  in 
life.  Included  in  this  collection  is 
the  original  commission  awarded 
John  Paul  Jones  as  a  captain  in  the 
United  States  Navy  and  signed  by 
John  Hancock.  This  commission  was 
carried  by  the  patriot  when  he 
boarded  the  British  frigate  Serapis. 

r  I  'HE  saga  of  how  the  patriot's 
-*-  remains  were  buried  in  the 
chapel  makes  one  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic detective  stories  in  the  annals 
of  history.  For  over  a  century,  his 
burial  place  remained  unknown  to 
the  American  people. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  Jones  was  appointed 
as  an  American  agent  to  settle  our 
prize  money  claims.  During  his  stay 
in  Paris,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  become  a  Rear  Admiral  in  the 
Russian  Navy  and  fight  against  the 
Turks.  He  accepted  this  offer  and 
left  France  to  serve  in  the  navy  of 
Catherine  II. 

Although  professionally  success- 
ful, Jones  grew  impatient  with  court 

LESSON  IN  COORDINATION 


jealousies  and  the  many  Russian  in- 
trigues and  soon  returned  to  Paris, 
broken  in  health  and  spirit.  He  died 
alone  at  the  age  of  forty-five — "His 
feet  on  the  floor." 

A  friend  generously  paid  for  the 
funeral  expenses  and  arranged  for 
the  body  to  be  preserved  in  a  lead 
casket  filled  with  alcohol.  Soon  after- 
ward, Jones'  remains  rested  in  a 
cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
He  was  forgotten  and  unmourned  in 
America. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
the  body  lay  in  this  obscure  grave. 
Finally,  in  1899,  through  the  persist- 
ent efforts  of  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  a  search  was  made 
for  the  lost  grave.  After  five  years  of 
intensive  investigation,  the  site  was 
found.  Positive  identification  was 
possible  because  of  the  well-pre- 
served condition  of  the  body. 

The  following  year  (1906),  John 
Paul  Jones  finally  came  home.  A 
squadron  of  American  warships  pro- 
vided escort  back  to  the  U.S.  and  in 
1913,  the  remains  of  our  first  naval 
hero  were  placed  within  the  Naval 
Academy  Chapel. 

There  he  has  rested  until  this  day; 
a  belated  honor  from  a  grateful  na- 
tion. His  immortality  lives  on  within 
the  chapel  walls,  supplying  the 
foundation  for  a  proud  Naval  tradi- 
dition. 


Out  in  Salt  Lake  the  following  notice  appeared  in  a  church 
bulletin : 

"The  minister's  sermon  will  be  "How  Can  We  Deal  With  the 
World  Crisis?" 

Mrs.  Elvira  Jones  will  sing,  "Search  Me,  Oh  God." 

— Capper  s  Weekly 
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A 
Declaration 


By  Kenneth  L.  Maxwell 

A  T  the  White  House  we  were 
■**•  talking  with  President  Eisen- 
hower about  the  churches'  support 
for  foreign  aid.  The  President  de- 
clared with  deep  feeling  that  he 
thinks  of  it  as  mutual  aid.  We  said 
we  had  been  thinking  of  it  that  way, 
too.  Why?  Because  our  Christian 
faith  has  long  emphasized  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  responsibility. 

Facts  of  Life  and  Truths  of  Faith 

Modern  life  shows  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  and  Christian  teaching:  We 
do  have  mutual  human  responsibili- 
ties. We  are  our  "brother's  keeper." 
More,  we  are  our  "brother's  brother." 
We  are  dependent  on  God  as  our 
Father  and  interdependent  as  broth- 
ers. 

Our  Lord's  Prayer  portrays  the 
dependence   of   man   on   God,    and 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Department  of  International  Affairs  of  the 
National   Council  of  Churches,  New  York. 
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also  the  interdependence  of  man. 
The  pronouns  for  man  are  "Our — 
us — we." 

These  truths  are  survival  acts  in 
a  revolutionary,  nuclear-space  age: 
The  brotherhood  of  man  is  not  an 
ideal  to  strive  for,  but  a  reality  to 
live  by.  Our  interdependence  is  not 
theory  but  imperative  fact. 

Sciences  have  also  shown  that  we 
are  brothers  under  the  skin  and  inter- 
dependent. Medical  science  is  built 
on  the  basis  that,  with  varying  types 
within  all  groups,  there  is  one  kind 
of  blood  and  flesh — human.  Disease 
and  contagion  are  no  respecters  of 
persons,  races  or  political  or  social 
barriers.  Many  technical,  scientific 
developments  can  bless  or  blast  all 
men  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or 
nation. 

Independence  and  Interdependence 

There  is  a  time  and  place  for  in- 
dependence of  nations,  but  there  is 
also  an  increasing  urgency  and  ever 
larger  place  for  interdependence. 

Our  forefathers  "in  the  course  of 


human  events"  declared  and  made 
this  country  "free  and  independent." 
We  recall  the  world-shaking  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Hap- 
piness. That  to  secure  these  rights, 
Governments  are  instituted  among 
Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  .  .   ." 

What  do  those  words  and  the  rest 
of  that  daring  document  mean  for 
our  whole  world  today?  What  today 
are  "the  causes  which  impel  us 
toward  interdependence?"  What  are 
our  responsibilities  as  nations  and 
individuals? 

Revolutions,  like  ours,  for  inde- 
pendence have  swept  over  much  of 
the  world  in  our  generation,  especial- 
ly in  Asia  and  Africa.  Our  country 
which  has  been  such  an  inspiration 
for  many  of  these  new  nations  has 
tremendous  responsibilities  to  under- 
stand their  aspirations  and  to  assist 
them  in  achieving  the  maximum  in 
economics,  in  technology,  in  educa- 
tion; indeed  in  all  constructive  ways. 

At  the  same  time,  our  nation  must 
give  leadership  in  recognition  of  the 
growing  interdependence  of  all  na- 
tions, and  in  developing  more  ade- 
quate policies,  powers,  and  structures 
for  dealing  with  this  new  fact.  Our 
time  calls  for  a  "Declaration  of 
Interdependence." 

The  United  Nations  Charter 

For  such  a  time  as  this,  many  of 
us   as   Christians   believe   that   God 


has  been  working  through  men  and 
nations,  seeking  to  develop  ideas  and 
instruments  which  can  help  man- 
kind to  live  together  in  an  inter- 
dependent world.  The  churches  and 
Christians  have  been  at  the  forefront 
helping  to  create  public  opinion 
which  demanded  a  world  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  United  Nations,  to 
shape  its  charter,  and  to  give  con- 
tinuing, critical  and  steadfast  support 
to  the  UN.  Moral  and  spiritual 
realities  have  been  woven  into  its 
charter,  its  structure,  its  personnel, 
and  its  day-to-day  operations  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  countless  conse- 
crated Christians  seeking  to  make 
their  convictions  real  in  international 
life. 

Under  the  UN  charter,  the 
churches  have  supported  regional 
arrangements  for  defense  and  for 
economic  and  social  development. 

The  United  Nations  has  already 
achieved  more  than  most  people  be- 
gin to  realize.  This  does  not  mean 
it  is  a  panacea;  it  is  not  Utopian  nor 
a  perfect  prescription  for  all  the 
world's  problems.  It  has  limitations. 
Many  are  related  to  the  power- 
struggle  among  the  big  power-blocs, 
and  to  the  failures  of  nations  them- 
selves to  use  to  the  maximum  the 
provisions  of  the  UN  charter  and  the 
potentialities  of  the  UN. 

The  UN  charter  is  a  sort  of 
Declaration  of  Interdependence 
made  by  over  fifty  nations  in  June 
1945  and  now  joined  in  by  over 
eighty.  Recall  the  words  of  that 
charter  which  became  effective  on 
October  24  that  year,  a  date  increas- 
ingly celebrated  as  UN  Day  around 
the  world: 
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WE  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  DETER- 
MINED to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war  .  .  . 

to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights  .  .  . 

to  establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  obligations  .  .  . 
can  be  maintained,  and 

to  promote  social  progress  and  bet- 
ter standards  of  life  in  larger  free- 
dom  .    .    . 

HAVE  RESOLVED  TO  COM- 
BINE OUR  EFFORTS  TO  AC- 
COMPLISH THESE  AIMS. 

The  purposes  stated  in  the  charter 
reflect  our  interdependent  world: 

To  maintain  international  peace 
and  security  ...  to  develop  friendly 
relations  among  nations  ...  to 
achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an 
economic,  social,  cultural  or  humani- 
tarian character,  and  in  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  .  .  . 
and  to  be  a  center  for  harmonizing 
the  actions  of  nations  in  the  attain- 
ment of  these  common  ends. 

So? 

People  constantly  ask:  "Since  1945 
what  has  the  UN  accomplished?" 

Even  brief  study  reveals  some  of 
the  tremendous  accomplishments  of 
the  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies 
and  related  programs: 

The  UN  has  been  instrumental  in 
stopping  incipient  wars  in  Iran, 
Indonesia,  the  Middle  East,  and  else- 
where. 

Negotiation,  debate,  quiet  diplo- 
macy, and  pressures  of  world  moral 
opinion — these  are  the  methods  UN 
has  used  to  fight  against  war. 

The  UN  has  welcomed  and  given 


status  in  an  interdependent  world 
to  more  than  a  score  of  new  nations 
since  World  War  II.  This  has  vast 
meaning. 

The  UN  has  helped  to  improve 
health  around  the  world. 

The  UN  has  helped  to  bring  relief, 
aid,  and  the  saving  of  life  itself,  to 
millions  of  the  world's  children  and 
its  homeless  refugees. 

The  UN  has  helped  peoples  of 
different  nations  to  share  their 
"know-how"  through  technical  co- 
operation and  educational  programs. 

The  UN  is  helping  to  lift  the  level 
of  life  through  many  programs  re- 
lated to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, as  in  the  Special  Fund. 

The  UN  has  helped  establish  new 
standards  and  practices  of  human 
rights  and  freedom  in  many  lands. 

All  these  and  more  the  UN  and 
nations  working  through  it  have 
done.  But  all  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
The  old  saying  applies  to  the  UN 
and  its  work  by  and  among  the  na- 
tions :  "The  largest  room  in  the  world 
is  the  room  for  improvement."  There 
is  ever-increasing  urgency  upon  the 
world,  our  nation,  and  us,  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  UN  and  to  help 
make  the  foreign  policy  of  our  na- 
tion more  responsible,  more  effective, 
and  more  expressive  of  our  values — 
in  an  interdependent  world. 

The  churches  in  the  National 
Council  are  carrying  forward  from 
June  1959  to  June  1960  a  Nation- 
wide Program  of  Education  and 
Action  for  Peace,  challenging 
churches  and  individuals  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  international 
relations  in  an  interdependent 
world.  Will  you?  ■  ■ 
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It  May 
Be  Worth 
a  Million! 

By  Ben  B.  Berkey 


AT  one  time  or  another,  about  six 
out  of  ten  adult  Americans  have 
thought  seriously  of  marketing  a 
pet  invention  they  have  been  mull- 
ing over  for  a  long  time. 

Many  are  amateurs,  nursing  the 
products  of  their  brains  only  in  their 
spare  time,  but  a  great  many  more 
are  professionals  with  years  of  ex- 
perience. Few,  however,  reap  a 
handsome  fortune  out  of  their  ideas. 
Why?  There  are  many  reasons,  but 
first  and  foremost  is  this:  The  idea 
was  not  widespread! 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  a  high 
percentage  of  all  inventions  do  not 
even  pay  back  the  cost  of  getting 
a  patent.  Why?  Because  the  inventor 
failed  to  analyze  the  market. 

How  then  can  a  would-be  inventor 
evaluate  his  invention  before  going 
to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  a  patent? 

There  are  six  basic  tests  that  will 
save  the  inventor  time  and  money. 

1.  How  widespread  is  the  need 
for  the  invention? 

2.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  pre- 
sent the  idea  to  the  buying  public? 

3.  Can  your  invention  compete 
in  price  with  rival  products? 

4.  How  sound  is  the  particular 
industry  your  idea  affects? 


5.  How  much  competition  is  there 
in  the  field? 

6.  Will  the  change  be  too  sudden 
for  the  buying  public? 

'  I  'HE  ideal  invention  would  be 
-*-  something  useful  around  the 
home,  or  something  the  average  in- 
dividual would  wear  or  use  the  year 
around.  These  seemingly  trivial 
items  have  made  fortunes  for  their 
inventors — rubber  heels;  the  wooden, 
and  now  the  plastic  clothespins;  a 
new  kind  of  potato  grater;  the  walk- 
ing doll  and  scores  of  other  house- 
hold and  play  toys.  A  famous 
orchestra  leader,  Fred  Waring, 
having  succumbed  to  the  lure  of 
inventiveness,  brought  out  a  new 
mixing-machine  on  the  market  that 
proved  instantly  popular. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that 
if  your  idea  is  something  useful  to 
business  or  in  the  home,  or  in  an 
important  branch  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industry,  the  chances  of  making 
money  are  greater  than  if  it  is  con- 
fined to  minor  industries.  If  your 
invention  is  intended  for  use  on 
automobiles,  for  instance,  you  have 
a  wider  market,  since  there  are  so 
many  automobiles. 
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SOMETIMES  even  though  your 
idea  is  superior  to  anything  on 
the  market,  it  may  fail  to  prove 
profitable  because  it  cannot  compete 
in  price.  The  chances  of  its  sale  are 
small  if  its  costs  exceed  that  of  simi- 
lar products  now  on  the  market. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  easier 
to  sell  a  million  items  at  a  profit  of 
one  cent  each,  than  a  hundred  thou- 
and  such  articles  at  a  profit  of  ten 
cents  a  piece.  If  your  invention  ever 
finds  a  place  in  five-and-ten  cent 
stores,  your  idea  is  sure  of  success, 
and  its  chances  of  bringing  in  profit 
are  excellent. 

Not  all  of  America's  idea  men  of 
the  past  started  their  careers  as  in- 
ventors. Robert  Fulton,  of  steamboat 
fame,  and  Samuel  Morse,  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  were  artists.  Eli 
Whitney  was  a  small  town  school- 
teacher. 

In  more  recent  times,  there  are 
scores  of  inspiring  stories  of  inven- 
tors who  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
success  with  a  single  invention. 

The  automatic  gearshift  in  today's 
cars  was  the  brain  child  of  a  Missouri 
dentist  way  back  in  1919.  His  name 
was  Elmer  F.  Kesling.  In  the  begin- 
ning, Doctor  Kesling's  tinkerings  in 
the  rear  of  his  dental  laboratory  in 
his  spare  time,  seemed  to  his  friends 
to  be  a  useless  form  of  activity.  How- 
ever, in  1948,  the  Missouri  dentist 
presented  the  automotive  world  with 
a  most  useful  object — a  vacuum  as- 
sist gearshift.  Soon  after,  one  of 
America's  biggest  automobile  manu- 
facturers purchased  his  revolutionary 
idea  for  almost  $350,000. 

Would  you  say  that  there  is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  the  eraser  at  the 


end  of  a  pencil?  Well,  some  years 
back,  a  poor,  struggling  mill  hand 
by  the  name  of  Hyman  Lipman 
thought  it  time-wasting  to  hunt  for 
an  eraser  every  time  he  made  an 
error  in  writing.  The  result?  An  idea 
for  an  eraser  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  pencil.  The  idea,  by  the  way, 
netted  Hyman  Lipman  $100,000. 

A  woman,  Hannah  Montague, 
realized  a  huge  sum  of  money  by 
designing  the  detachable  collar  for 
men's  shirts! 

The  metal  cap  which  seals  soda 
pop  bottles  was  the  brilliant  brain- 
child of  William  Painter,  who  be- 
came richer  for  it. 

An  Illinois  farmer  named  Joseph 
Glidden  grew  tired  and  irritated  at 
the  way  his  cattle  walked  through 
ordinary  wire  fences.  One  brigkt 
morning  he  awoke  with  an  equally 
bright  idea.  Why  not  fasten  short 
points  of  sharp  wire  between  two 
long  twisted  strands  to  produce  a 
form  of  barbed  wire?  The  idea  paid 
off  to  the  tune  of  $600,000  and  a 
royalty  of  twenty-five  cents  on  every 
hundred  pounds  that  was  manufac- 
tured! The  list  might  go  on  and  on. 

\TO\J,  too,  may  some  day  hit  upon 
•*■  a  salable  idea — one  that  will  not 
only  reward  you  with  a  small  for- 
tune, but  might  even  revolutionize 
one  of  America's  basic  industries. 

The  machines  and  appliances  in 
use  today  are  still  far  from  perfect. 
Automation  is  here;  inventiveness 
will  shape  its  future.  Today's  busi- 
ness executives  frequently  offer 
money  awards  to  workers  who  sug- 
gest practical  ideas  to  improve  plant 
operations. 
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Even  the  most  ordinary  of  ideas 
can  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  An  enterprising 
grocer  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  customers 
would  purchase  more  of  his  mer- 
chandise if  they  did  not  have  to 
carry  away  the  items  in  their  arms. 
He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  large, 
paper  shopping  bag  with  two  strands 
of  stout  cord  running  down  the  sides 
and  across  the  bottom  to  support 
heavy  items,  and  two  cord  handles 
for  carrying  it.  With  the  help  of  a 
paper  manufacturer,  he  went  into 
business  producing  over  ten  million 
shopping  bags  a  year! 

r  I  'HE  average  citizen  knows  little 
-*-  about  how  to  obtain  a  patent 
for  his  idea.  Very  often  he  becomes 
easy  prey  to  a  "patent  racketeer"  and 
soon  may  be  deprived  not  only  of 
his  idea,  but  certainly  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  This  group  of  slickers 
offer  for  a  fee  a  service  that  is  no 
better  than  worthless.  One  of  the 
rackets  widely  used  is  the  "research 
report."  The  "patent  expert"  will,  for 
a  certain  sum — generally  from 
twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars — 
agree  to  satisfy  the  inventor  that 
there  is  not  another  idea  like  his 
on  the  market.  This  is  the  most  vi- 
cious of  frauds,  for  the  patent  office 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  set  up  to  do 
exactly  that  job.  And  it  will  help 
you  gladly. 

In  the  United  States,  patents  are 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes: 
Mechanical,  process  or  art,  composi- 
tion of  matter  (chemical  com- 
pounds) and  design. 

Each  patent,  properly  applied  for, 


gives  the  inventor  exclusive  rights 
to  vend,  use  or  sell  his  or  her  inven- 
tion during  a  period  of  seventeen 
years. 

The  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States  present  no  barriers  to  the 
professional  and  amateur  inventors 
no  matter  where  they  live.  And  con- 
trary to  the  general  impression,  no 
inventor  is  coerced  into  hiring  a 
patent  attorney  to  present  his  case 
for  him.  The  inventor  has  the  right 
to  apply  for  a  patent  for  his  idea  by 
mail.  The  fee,  in  most  cases,  is  sixty 
dollars.  This  charge  for  his  patent, 
is  made  up  of  the  initial  fee  of  thirty 
dollars  when  applying,  and  the  final 
fee  of  the  same  amount  when  the 
patent  is  issued.  All  queries  should 
be  addressed  to 

Commissioner  of  Patents 
Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  or 
so,  inventions  have  almost  complete- 
ly changed  daily  fife  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  today's  atomic  age 
there  is  especially  a  need  for  mak- 
ing our  everyday  living  easier.  The 
world  has  shrunk.  Our  lives  are 
developing  into  a  more  closely  knit 
existence,  and  into  more  of  an  eco- 
nomic unit.  You  may  be  the  means 
of  adding  profit  to  yourself,  and 
pleasure  to  your  own  community 
with  one  of  your  inventions! 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  practical  inventions  was  con- 
ceived by  an  Australian  aborigine 
centuries  ago.  This  primitive  idea 
was  the  boomerang.  Even  today, 
sportsmen  and  small  fry  find  that 
it  is  better  than  money — you  can 
throw  it  away,  but  it  will  always 
come  back  to  you!  ■  ■ 
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By  Norman  Wells 


r  I  'HE  afternoon  of  July  3  nodded 
"*■  in  lazily,  with  the  new-slanting 
rays  of  the  sun  casting  stubby 
shadows  along  the  trail.  There  was 
the  faintest  of  breezes  playing 
among  the  hogbacks  and  overhead 
the  sky  was  blue,  with  here  and 
there  a  floating  wisp  of  cloud.  But 
the  soldiers  escorting  the  supply 
wagons  were  not  deceived  by  the 
day's  peaceful  look. 

A  few  of  the  men  were  new  to 
the  country  and  looked  at  it  cautious- 
ly with  a  respect  born  of  hearsay 
alone.  But  others  had  lived  in  the 
bloodied  land  long  enough  to  taste 
its  gall,  and  they  glared  at  it  with 
hatred  and  deep  loathing.  There 
were  young  men  along  and  old  ones; 
there  were  married  men  and  single 
ones.  There  was  Captain  Thompson, 
who  worried  and  fretted  each  inch 
of  the  trail  away.  There  was  a 
Canadian  who  called  himself  Jack 
Henshaw,  who  knew  fighting  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
And  there  was  a  young  Corporal 
named  Dennis  Driscoll,  who  seven 
months  before  (in  1867)  had  seen 
things   no   man   was   meant   to   see. 
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The  men  made  the  ninety  miles 
from  Kearney  to  Smith  in  safety,  and 
they  made  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  thirty- 
five  miles  of  the  return  trip  before 
their  luck  ran  out.  They  couldn't 
see  the  Indians,  but  every  man  in 
the  train  knew  they  were  there.  They 
made  two  more  miles  with  the  skin 
on  their  backs  crawling  with  tension. 
Another  mile,  another,  and  yet  one 
more,  with  the  air  around  them  alive 
with  danger.  And  then  the  blue  sky 
that  back-dropped  the  humping 
buttes  outlined  countless  war  ponies 
that  rose  from  the  off-sides  of  the 
buttes,  and  the  peace  was  torn  to 
shreds  with  the  wild  yelps  and  the 
howlings  of  their  painted  riders. 

There  wasn't  much  the  teamsters 
and  the  soldiers  could  do.  They  over- 
turned the  wagons  and  shot  all  the 
horses  but  a  single  mule  and  used 
these  for  barricades,  and  they  lay 
close  together  and  with  cool,  steady 
firing  kept  the  Indians  at  a  distance. 
But  their  water  was  dumped  with 
the  wagons,  and  they  had  no  food, 
not  much  ammunition,  and  they 
knew  they  could  not  hold  out  for 
very  long. 


NIGHT  came  quickly  among  the 
buttes,  and  in  its  darkness 
Captain  Thompson  called  for  a 
volunteer  to  go  to  Fort  Smith  for 
help — but  the  men  looked  at  him 
and  then  out  at  the  blackness  that 
threatened  death  to  any  who  walked 
in  it,  and  one  after  another  they 
turned  away.  It  was  Driscoll  who 
broke  the  dreadful  silence,  who 
gulped  once  and  then  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  die  in  the  open  instead  of 
bellied  down  behind  a  dead  horse. 
He  wasted  no  time  once  he  had 
spoken.  He  accepted  the  embar- 
rassed handclasps  of  his  friends  and 
listened  to  the  few  words  of  en- 
couragement, and  then  he  left,  with 
nothing  to  help  him  across  the 
dangerous  miles  but  two  revolvers 
and  a  pair  of  field  glasses,  and  the 
old,  stupid,  half-blind  mule. 

He  walked  the  mule  at  first,  slow- 
ly, a  blanketed  hoof  at  a  time.  He 
could  feel  the  Indians  on  all  sides, 
and  once  in  a  while  he  could  hear 
them  moving  in  the  brush.  He  cursed 
the  mule  silently  for  its  whiteness 
and  lay  low  on  its  neck  so  if  they 
were  seen  he  would  at  least  have  a 
small  chance  to  escape  the  bullets 
and  the  arrows.  He  remembered  the 
things  he  had  seen  seven  months  be- 
fore, and  the  reins  in  his  hands 
turned  slippery  with  the  quick  sweat 
of  fear  and  he  rode  from  then  on 
with  one  hand  curled  around  a  re- 
volver butt,  ready  to  shoot  if  he 
heard  the  Indians  coming  toward 
him — determined  to  shoot  himself, 
too,  before  he'd  let  them  take  him 
alive. 

The  moon  was  up.  He  glared  at 
it  and  chose  his  route  carefully  so 


he  passed  outside  its  probing  rays. 
He  stole  up  to  the  Indian  line  and 
through  it  and  then  beyond,  guiding 
the  mule  so  expertly  that  it  was  only 
a  light  shadow  among  the  black 
ones.  He  kept  to  the  slow  pace  a  long 
time  after  he  was  through  so  they 
would  not  hear  ljim,  but  at  last  he 
felt  he  was  safe.  He  coaxed  the  mule 
to  the  limit  of  its  speed  and  at  dawn 
he  was  far  away  from  the  site  of  the 
attack,  past  the  butte  area,  in  rolling 
prairie  country,  and  here  he  paused 
and  swept  this  back-trail  with  the 
field  glasses.  There  was  no  sign  of 
pursuit.  He  smiled  for  the  first  time 
and  sucked  the  good,  free  air  into 
his  lungs.  He  needed  rest  and  he 
wanted  desperately  to  sleep  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  But  he  was  ill  at 
ease,  somehow,  and  he  raised  the 
glasses  once  more  and  this  time  he 
saw  a  thin  line  of  war  ponies  sweep- 
ing toward  him,  so  far  away  they 
were  mere  wriggles  in  the  twin 
lenses.  But  their  speed  was  great, 
and  he  swiveled  the  mule  around 
savagely  and  dug  his  spurs  deep 
into  the  old  hide  and  rushed  on. 

HE  was  run  down  at  last.  He  rode 
until  the  last  moment  before 
they  were  close  enough  to  fire  at 
him,  and  then  he  slid  off  his  mule 
and  shot  it  and  used  its  small  body 
for  protection.  The  Indians  came 
close,  grinning  at  his  effort  to  save 
himself,  scornful  that  he  even  tried 
to  hold  out  against  them.  He  shot 
at  them  as  they  came,  one  after 
another,  killing  some,  fighting  the 
others  until  they  turned  and  fled  out 
of  range.  They  conferred  at  a  dis- 
tance and  attacked  again.  They  tried 
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again  and  again,  but  he  was  shoot- 
ing with  the  despair  of  the  doomed, 
and  he  was  too  much  for  them.  They 
withdrew  once  more,  and  worn  out 
from  their  futile  rushes,  they  took 
time  to  rest. 

And  while  they  rested,  secure  in 
their  belief  that  he  could  not  escape, 
Driscoll  wriggled  away  from  them, 
an  inch  at  a  time  so  that  the  grasses 
that  hid  him  from  view  scarcely 
moved  with  his  passing.  He  reached 
a  creek  at  the  very  moment  he  heard 
the  shriek  that  signaled  pursuit,  and 
he  bent  low  and  raced  upstream  and 
then  lowered  himself  into  the  water, 
holding  his  precious  weapons  above 
it,  and  hid  among  the  bushes  that 
tangled  into  each  other  at  its  edges. 
He  watched  the  enemy  rush  along 
the  quivering  grass  that  marked  his 
trail.  He  trembled  with  fear  when 
they  dismounted  at  the  creek  to 
search  him  out.  He  nearly  cried  with 
relief  when  they  gave  up,  thinking  he 
had  either  drowned  or  swam  away. 
They  sped  off  at  last,  heading  down- 
stream, and  Driscoll  dragged  him- 
self from  the  water  and  headed  once 
more  toward  the  fort. 

He  moved  steadily  forward,  dog- 
trotting  until  his  feet  swelled  so  in 
his  army  boots  that  each  step  was 
an  agony.  He  holed  up  in  mid-after- 
noon when  the  heat  and  his  hunger 
threatened  to  drop  him,  and  moved 
again  only  when  the  sun  dipped  low 
on  the  surrounding  hills. 

Sometime  during  the  first  black 
of  night  he  stumbled  onto  an  Indian 
trail,  and  he  moved  along  it  grate- 
fully, glad  to  be  out  of  the  grass  that 
hindered  him.  But  there  were  Sioux 
using  the  trail,  too,  that  night.  He 


flung  himself  to  one  side  at  the  first 
sound  of  their  approach,  but  he  was 
not  quick  enough.  They  saw  him 
even  as  he  plunged  groundward  to 
slither  away  from  them.  Their  eager 
weapons  sought  him  out,  and  even 
in  the  dark  one  shot  found  him  and 
ploughed  through  his  foot.  But  his 
luck  held;  they  moved  off  at  last. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  a  horror. 
If  he  could  have  run,  or  even  walked, 
he  would  have  made  the  fort  in  a 
few  hours.  But  wounded,  he  had  to 
crawl,  and  before  he  was  done  his 
uniform  hung  in  tatters  and  there 
were  great  black  bruises  and  bloody 
gashes  on  his  body  from  the  drag- 
ging. 

He  crept  forward  all  night.  At 
dawn,  when  the  first  streaks  of  light 
pierced  through  the  dark,  he  reached 
the  last  ridge  that  separated  him 
from  the  fort  and  clawed  his  way 
up  its  side.  He  started  down,  but 
his  strength  gave  out  at  last.  He  lost 
consciousness,  and  then  rolled  and 
tumbled  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  The 
soldiers  found  him  there,  and  they 
found  a  message  in  his  pocket,  and 
long  before  he  was  strong  enough 
to  speak,  they  were  on  their  way  to 
the  rescue  of  his  comrades. 

Driscoll  set  out  on  his  mission  with 
only  one  thought  in  mind — if  he 
failed,  he  and  his  comrades  would 
die.  He  did  what  had  to  be  done  and 
he  did  it  as  well  and  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  And  when  his  ordeal  was 
over,  the  eight-week  hospital  stay 
was  behind  him,  he  pushed  the 
horror  out  of  his  mind,  donned  a 
new  uniform,  and  went  back  to  his 
soldiering.  ■  ■ 
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IT'S  UP  TO  YOU! 


IS  your  life  drab  and  uninteresting?  Or  is  it  filled  with  excitement  and 
adventure?  Well,  the  answer  is  up  to  you!  That  is  what  the  famous 
comic  of  show  business — Victor  Borge — says. 

Borge,  as  reported  by  Hal  Boyle,  came  to  America  as  a  poor  immigrant 
boy  with  three  things  between  him  and  starvation — his  inability  to  speak 
English,  his  ability  to  disturb  a  piano,  and  his  sense  of  humor. 

Now  this  one-time  immigrant  boy  may  receive  as  high  as  $200,000 
for  one  television  show.  Those  of  you  who  have  watched  him,  in  person 
or  on  TV,  know  what  an  exuberant  life  the  man  lives.  How  does  he  do  it? 
What  is  his  philosophy  of  life? 

"Inside  of  you  are  five  million  different  dynamos,"  he  says,  "each  of 
whom  can  limit  your  life  or  extend  it. 

"A  walk  across  the  street  can  change  your  life.  Every  second  can  change 
your  life  But  I  do  believe  in  goals.  I  don't  believe  in  just  blind  chance. 

"People's  lives  would  be  more  interesting  if  they  would  just  realize  how 
they  can  change  from  moment  to  moment. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  uninteresting  life  .  .  .  unless  you  get  over- 
whelmed by  problems  and  feel  neglected  by  a  higher  power." 

In  other  words,  Borge  is  saying  that  whether  your  life  is  dull  or  exciting 
depends  upon  how  you  live  it.  It's  up  to  you! 

One  of  the  unfortunate  concepts  that  has  grown  up  is  that  the  Christian 
life  is  dull  and  uninteresting;  that  it  consists  of  a  set  of  unworkable  rules 
that  men  try  to  live  by  and  this  makes  life  dull. 

How  different  was  Jesus'  idea  of  religion.  Said  he:  "I  am  come  that  men 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  Now  what  is  abundant  living? 
Wouldn't  it  have  some  of  the  following  ingredients: 
Repenting  of  sins  and  forgetting  them 
Joyous,  radiant  living 
A  life  belted  on  to  God 
Seeing  life  as  a  significant  adventure 
Pursuing  life  with  zest  and  eagerness 
Finding  His  lifework  for  you 
This  does  not  mean  throwing  away  all  rules.  The  Christian  life  does  de- 
mand excellence  and  discipline.   But  we  do  not  achieve  in  and  through 
ourselves.  We  must  have  God's  help.  As  we  make  the  most  of  our  days 
upon  this  earth  and  cooperate  with  God,  life  becomes  a  significant  ad- 
venture! 

LARRY  FITZGERALD 
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O  Lord  our  God,  who  art  in  every 
place,  and  from  whom  no  space  or 
distance  can  ever  part  us:  Take  into 
thy  holy  keeping  our  friends  and 
loved  ones  in  distant  places,  and 
grant  that  both  they  and  we,  by 
drawing  near  to  thee,  may  be  drawn 
nearer  to  one  another;  in  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  are  weak  and 
thou  art  mighty.  We  have  the  desire 
to  shun  evil,  to  conquer  perverse 
habits,  to  live  godly  lives;  but  we  find 
ourselves  unable.  The  power  of  sin 
is  so  great  we  are  overcome  by  it. 
So,  Almighty  God,  come  into  our 
hearts  and  do  for  us  what  we  cannot 
do  for  ourselves.  We  believe  in  thee, 
we  trust  thee,  and  now  we  commit 
our  lives  to  thee.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  thy  son,  who  always 
had  the  power  to  say,  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan."  Amen. 

God  our  Father,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  day  we  humbly  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  thee.  We  know  that 
time  is  in  thy  hands,  that  every  mo- 
ment of  this  day  is  important  in  thy 
sight.  Help  us  to  walk  with  thee 
throughout  the  day.  Keep  us  from 
turning  into  an  evil  road;  direct  our 
feet  so  that  we  may  walk  in  paths 
of  righteousness.  With  thy  gracious 
help  may  we  fill  every  moment  with 
truly  great  living.  Thus  when  the 
sunset  falls  at  the  day's  end  we  may 
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hear  thy  words,  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant."  Through 
Jesus    Christ    our   Lord.    Amen. 

O  God,  who  hast  made  man  in 
thine  own  likeness  and  who  dost 
love  all  whom  thou  hast  made: 
Teach  us  the  unity  of  thy  family 
and  the  breadth  of  thy  love.  By  the 
example  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  our  Savior, 
enable  us,  while  loving  and  serving 
our  own,  to  enter  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  whole  human  family,  and 
forbid  that,  from  pride  of  race  or 
hardness  of  heart,  we  should  despise 
any  for  whom  Christ  died  or  injure 
any  in  whom  he  lives.  Amen. 

Heavenly  Father,  put  thou  into 
each  of  our  hearts  the  spirit  of 
generosity.  Thou  hast  told  us  that 
the  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver.  Too 
often  we  think  of  self  and  fail  to  see 
that  thy  son  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto  but  to  minister  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
Teach  us  how  to  live  for  others,  not 
just  for  ourselves.  This  we  ask  in 
Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

Gracious  Father,  help  us  to  be 
big — big  in  heart,  big  in  our  love 
for  others,  big  enough  to  see  be- 
yond our  own  church,  our  own  na- 
tion, out  there  to  the  wide,  wide 
world  where  men  perish  without  thy 
redeeming  grace.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Heifers  Have  Gone  Aboard 

This  past  summer  churches  have 
sent  abroad  twenty-five  New  Eng- 
land heifers.  Most  of  these  went  to 
West  Germany  as  part  of  an  inter- 
faith  project  to  help  needy  refugees. 
They  were  contributed  by  New 
England  Congregational  Christian 
churches  and  by  individual  members. 
The  "heifer  project,"  an  interde- 
nominational, interfaith  organization, 
was  started  after  World  War  II  to 
help  replenish  agricultural  stocks  in 
poverty-stricken  countries.  Under  its 
auspices  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
goats,  cows,  horses,  chickens  and 
bees  have  been  sent  to  more  than 
fifty  countries. 

Director  of  Medical  Missions 

After  a  two-year  survey  conducted 
by  Arthur  W.  March  and  Dr.  Frank 
W.  Price  of  the  Missionary  Research 
Library,  a  Directory  of  Protestant 
Medical  Missions  has  been  issued. 
It  tells  of  the  medical  work  of  213 
Protestant  mission  agencies  around 
the  world.  Altogether  1,602  hospi- 
tals,   T.B.    sanitoria,    leprosaria    and 


dispensaries  are  included  in  the 
directory.  They  are  maintained  by 
missionary  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Europe,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  and  by  fifty-six  national 
Christian  organizations  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
number  of  Nationals  serving  as  phy- 
sicians on  mission  hospital  staffs  is 
now  55  per  cent  larger  than  the 
missionary  staff.  There  are  four  times 
more  nationals  than  missionary 
nurses  on  nursing  staffs. 

World  Youth  Projects 

Miss  Umeko  Kagawa,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  daughter  of  Evangelist  Toyo- 
hiko  Kagawa,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  World  Youth  Projects, 
a  joint  enterprise  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Education.  As  sec- 
retary for  World  Youth  Projects, 
Miss  Kagawa  will  direct  a  program 
of  forty  projects  in  twenty-four 
countries.  Her  offices  will  be  in 
Geneva,  and  in  New  York. 
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Churchmen  Visit  Far  East 


A  new  approach  to  visits  by 
churchmen  to  military  installations 
was  inaugurated  last  spring  when 
five  churchmen  representing  forty- 
three  denominations  went  as  a  group 
to  visit  military  personnel  in  the  Far 
East. 

This  coordination  of  visits  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Marion  Creeger, 
Executive  Secretary  of  The  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel.  Accom- 
panying Dr.  Creeger  were  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  Ahl,  Exec-Sect.,  Armed 
Services  Commission,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Missouri  Synod,  who  also 
represented  on  the  trip  the  National 
Lutheran  Council — 9  Lutheran 
bodies;  Rev.  Carl  Boyd,  Director  of 
Chaplaincy  Services,  Disciples  of 
Christ;  Rev.  John  McLaughlin, 
Exec-Sect.,  the  Methodist  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains;  and  Rev.  A.  Ray 
Appelquist,  Secretary,  Christian 
Ministry  to  Service  Personnel, 
American  Baptists.  (Mr.  Appelquist 
went  only  as  far  as  Hawaii.) 


The  group  visited  Hawaii,  Guam, 
the  Philippines,  Formosa,  Okinawa, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Alaska. 

Picture  was  taken  during  courtesy 
call  on  Lt.  Gen.  Robt.  W.  Burns, 
Commander,  United  States  Force 
Japan  and  Fifth  Air  Force  and  Maj. 
Gen.  Raleigh  R.  Hendrix,  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Forces  Japan. 

Left  to  right:  Rev.  G.  Everett 
Arden,  Lutheran  missioner;  Rev. 
Kenneth  Ahl;  Dr.  Marion  J.  Creeger; 
General  Burns;  General  Hendrix; 
Rev.  Carl  Boyd;  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Laughlin; and  Chaplain  (Col.)  Al- 
bert C.  Schiff,  Jr.,  Staff  Chaplain, 
Fifth  Air  Force. 

Watch  Your  Step 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner points  out  that  from  January 
to  June  1959,  there  were  307  traffic 
deaths  in  New  York  City.  Deaths  of 
pedestrians  by  auto  numbered  205. 
Watch  your  step!  When  you  cross 
the  street  today,  your  life  is  in 
jeojardy. 
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Orphan  Children  to  USA 

Hundreds  of  orphaned  and  aban- 
doned Chinese  Children  in  Hong 
Kong  need  adoptive  homes,  Church 
World  Service  reports.  There  is  no 
accurate  count  of  the  number  of 
children  available  for  adoption  but, 
following  tradition,  most  of  those 
abandoned  are  girls.  Since  1946, 
Church  World  Service  has  brought 
over  103,000  persons  to  the  U.S. 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act, 
the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  and 
current  legislation. 

"The  Old  Rugged  Cross" 

A  twenty-two  foot  cross  has  been 
dedicated  in  Lake  Park  Cemetery, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  tribute  to  the 
late  George  Bennard,  a  Methodist 
minister  who  wrote  "The  Old 
Rugged  Cross."  Timbers  of  the 
wooden  cross  were  taken  from  the 
Old  Veach  Methodist  Church,  a 
familiar  landmark  near  Hubbard, 
Ohio. 

Make  Way   for  Youth 

Director  Donald  Newby  of  the 
Youth  Department  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  reports  that 
there  are  twenty  million  young  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  today  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  will 
be  twenty-five  years  or  younger  by 
1975.  The  Department  of  Youth 
Work  is  having  retreats  all  over 
America  beginning  next  month 
(November,  1959)  in  Maine  and 
ending  in  New  Mexico  in  March, 
1960.  Study  subjects  will  include  the 


problems  confronting  young  people, 
including  sex,  marriage,  and  social 
attitudes.  (We  also  hope  pre-induc- 
tion  training.) 

RIAL  to  Open  Eleventh  Campaign 

Religion  in  American  Life's 
eleventh  annual  campaign  will  be 
conducted  throughout  the  United 
States  during  November  in  a  co- 
operative effort  of  American  busi- 
ness, advertising,  volunteer  groups 
and  churches  and  synagogues  to 
raise  still  further  the  level  of  attend- 
ance at  worship  services.  Those  in- 
terested write  for  packet  to  RIAL, 
184  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Free  China  Expelled 

On  May  28,  in  Munich,  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee, 
whose  president  is  Avery  Brundage, 
10  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  Free  China 
because  Communist  China  refused 
to  participate  with  its  inclusion. 
Marvin  Liebman,  Secretary  of  The 
Committee  of  One  Million  Against 
the  Admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  UN,  writes:  "To  expel  Free 
China,  a  nation  which  has  always 
fulfilled  its  international  responsibili- 
ties, in  order  to  appease  Red  China 
which  is  considered  by  most  of  the 
world  an  international  gangster  is 
beyond  understanding."  The  Inter- 
national Olympic  Winter  Games  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Squaw  Val- 
ley, California,  in  February  of  1960. 

Churches  in  New  York 

Total  number  of  Protestant  and 
Eastern    Orthodox:    2,197. 
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OCTOBER,  our  tenth  month,  was  the  eighth  month  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
and  that's  where  the  month  got  its  name. 

Put  a  ring  around  these  important  church  dates: 

October  4:  World  Wide  Communion  Sunday.  Christians  around  the  world  are 
linked  together  in  a  brotherhood  of  salvation  and  sacrifice.  The  communion  cup, 
symbolic  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  is  taken  by  millions  of  Christians  in  all  lands. 

October  18:  Laymen's  Sunday  and  the  beginning  of  Churchmen's  Week. 
Theme:  "You  have  been  called"  (Eph.  4:1).  Churchmen's  Week  is  symbolic  of 
the  present-day  partnership  that  exists  between  clergy  and  laymen  who  realize 
that  they,  too,  are  the  church  and  are  equally  responsible  for  its  ministry. 

October  18:  World  Order  Sunday.  Here's  another  emphasis  for  this  third 
Sunday.  To  meet  the  total  needs  of  the  community,  the  nation,  the  world,  churches 
must  pool  their  best  efforts  and  work  together. 

Events  of  general  interest  in  October: 

October  1-7.  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

October  3:  Rosh  Hashana.  Jewish  New  Year.  Hebrew  date:  Tishri  1,  5720. 

October  4-10.  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

October  5:  Professional  Baseball  Season  begins  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 

October  5-10.  National  Better  Living  Week.  Now  there's  something  we  need! 
But  "how's  about"  the  year  'round? 

October  6-12.  National  Livestock  Exposition.  Chicago,  111. 

October  11-17.  YWCA  sponsors  Y-Teen  Roll  Call  Week. 

October  12.  Columbus  Day.  Commemorates  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  the 
New  World  on  this  day  in  1492.  A  great  pioneer  who  blazed  a  new  trail. 

October  12 — November  18.  International  Congress  of  Music,  Paris,  France. 

October  15-21.  National  Newspaper  Week.  To  pay  tribute  to  the  newspaper 
industry  and  the  peoples'  right  to  know. 

October  18-24.  Pass  the  Laugh  Week.  "To  discover,  develop  and  encourage 
new  talents  in  the  field  of  telling  anecdotes  and  jokes."  Now  there's  a  need — new 
talent  and  new  jokes.  We  are  too  serious  these  days.  "Have  joke,  will  laugh!" 

October  18-24.  This  is  also  National  Thrift  Week.  "Wishing  Won't  Do  It  but 
Saving  Will!"  Get  with  this  saving  idea! 

October  19-23.  47th  National  Safety  Congress  and  Exposition.  Sessions  on 
all  phases  of  safety  work.  National  Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
11,  111. 

October  21 -November  1.  International  Motor  Show,  London,  England. 

October  25-November  1.  Festival  of  Music,  Art.  Wexford,  Ireland. 

October  25-November  1.  National  Horse  Show.  Madison  Square  Garden. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

October  30.  Trick  or  Treat.  Many  youth  groups  now  raise  money  for  UNICEF 
(United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund).  Write  to  UNICEF, 
UN,  New  York,  N.Y.  for  information. 
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October  31.  Halloween.  An  ancient  celebration  thought  by  some  to  be  of 
Druidic  origin. 

FOUR  significant  study  articles  in  this  issue  of  The  Link  provide  ample  source 
material  for  discussion  groups,  bull  sessions,  men's  meetings  as  well  as  lay 
preachers'  sermons. 

1.  Hymnal  Excursion  in  Unity  (page  12) 

The  Main  Idea:  When  you  are  singing  the  hymns  of  the  church,  you  do  not 
think,  Now  this  is  a  Baptist  hymn,  a  Methodist  hymn.  No,  here  we  are  truly 
ecumenical.  The  singing  church  is  an  ecumenical  church. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  9.  Note  verses  which  say:  "I  will  sing  .  .  ." 

Discussion  Questions:  Why  do  we  sing  hymns  in  the  Christian  church?  What 
do  our  hymns  say  about  our  unity  across  denominational  lines?  What  is  your 
favorite  hymn?  Why? 

Hymns:  Hymns  are  listed  directly  in  the  topic.  Sing  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can.  This  is  a  program  that  might  last  for  several  meetings — singing  and  studying 
some  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  church. 

2.  Africa — Continent  of  the  Future  (page  25) 

The  Main  Idea:  Foreign  Mission  study  topic  this  year  in  Africa,  Africa  will  be 
free;  but  the  struggle  goes  on  for  the  soul  of  this  continent.  Will  she  buy  com- 
munism, Mohammedanism,  or  Christianity?  A  new  kind  of  missionary  program 
is  required  in  Africa. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  28:16-20  or  responsive  reading  #526  in  Armed 
Forces  Hymnal. 

Discussion  Questions:  What  attitudes  toward  Africa  are  held  by  the  fellows 
around  you?  On  what  are  these  attitudes  based — facts?  prejudice?  hear-say? 
Should  Africans  control  their  own  economic  resources?  Their  own  churches? 
Give  reasons  pro  and  con.  How  can  American  Christians  foster  better  relations 
between  Africa  and  our  continent? 

Hymns:  "Christ  for  the  World  We  Sing";  "We  Are  Living,  We  Are  Dwelling"; 
"O  for  a  Thousand  Tongues  to  Sing." 

3.  He  Dared  to  Speak  for  God  (page  41) 

The  Main  Idea:  This  is  the  story  of  Amos,  the  Old  Testament  prophet  of  God, 
who  spoke  for  God  forcefully,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  opponents  who 
claimed  he  was  too  severe  and  not  fitted  to  be  a  prophet.  Amos  declared  that 
the  judgment  was  coming  down  upon  sinful  Israel. 

Bible  Material:  Amos  5. 

Discussion  Questions:  What  similarities  do  you  see  between  Amos'  day  and 
our  own?  In  social  life?  In  politics?  In  religion?  What  aspects  of  God's  nature 
does  Amos  stress?  Do  you  think  he  emphasizes  sufficiently  the  love  of  God?  Was 
Amos  trying  to  "speak  the  truth  in  power"?  Give  evidence. 
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Hymns:  "There's  a  Wideness  in  God's  Mercy";  "Joyful,  Joyful,  We  Adore 
Thee";  "For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth." 

4.  A  Declaration  of  Interdependence  (page  48) 

The  Main  Idea:  We  have  written  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  is  fine. 
What  we  need  now  is  a  Declaration  of  Interdependence.  We  are  all  bound  up  to- 
gether in  the  bundle  of  life — nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:7-15  or  Responsive  Reading  #499. 

Discussion  Questions:  Why  should  we  have  a  Declaration  of  Interdependence? 
What  has  impressed  you  most  about  the  UN?  What  are  some  of  its  limitations? 
What  can  you  and  others  do  to  observe  UN  Day,  October  24?  Write  to  the  Sales 
Section,  United  Nations,  New  York  for  the  booklet:  "United  Nations  Work  for 
Human  Rights"  (15  cents);  and  the  pamphlet  "Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights"  (free).  Why  are  Christians  concerned  about  such  things  as  working  for 
peace  with  justice  in  an  interdependent  world?  What  can  you  as  an  individual 
do  in  study  and  in  deeds  to  promote  international  understanding,  good  will, 
justice,  freedom  and  peace? 

Hymns:  "Christ  for  the  World  We  Sing";  "Thy  Kingdom  Come,  O  Lord";  "In 
Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West." 


B0&J2A,  Ale  fy>Uendlty  VUtw^i 

THERE  are  servicemen  who  think  and  servicemen  who  don't  think.  To  the 
thinkers  war  is  more  of  a  problem  than  to  the  non-thinkers.  The  non-thinkers 
become  machines,  not  much  different  from  the  guns  they  fire.  J.  Glenn  Gray 
received  his  call  to  service  during  World  War  II  in  the  same  mail  that  informed 
him  that  Columbia  University  was  conferring  upon  him  the  Ph.D.  That  was  back 
in  1941.  Gray  was  a  thinking  soldier  and  wrote  down  his  reflections.  Now  eighteen 
years  later  he  lets  us  in  on  what  he  thought  and  adds  his  thinking  at  this  moment. 
The  result  is  an  unusually  fine  piece  reflecting  a  thinking  man's  experience  in 
war — before  and  after.  The  Warriors  bears  the  sub-title  "Reflections  on  Men  in 
Battle."  It  is  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  and  sells  for  $3.95.  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  will  be  particularly  interested;  and  so,  we  believe  will  other 
servicemen.  If  you  can't  buy  the  book  yourself,  ask  your  librarian  to  order  a  copy. 

Boris  Pasternak  has  stirred  the  heart  of  the  literary  world  with  his  brilliant 
Doctor  Zhivago,  for  which  he  would  have  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1958 — if  he  had  been  willing  to  come  and  get  it.  But  Pasternak 
finally  declined  the  honor.  A  Signet  Book  published  by  The  New  American  Li- 
brary (June,  1959,  50  cents),  entitled  Safe  Conduct,  An  Autobiography  and 
Other  Writings,  by  Boris  Pasternak  presents  a  short  autobiography  of  Pasternak, 
three  short  stories  and  thirty-three  poems.  The  autobiography  tells  of  the  formative 
years  of  this  lonely  and  tragic  figure  who  was  driven  to  become  a  writer  and  a 
poet.  The  poems  are  not  great  ones — no  doubt  they've  lost  something  in  transla- 
tion— but  they  do  reveal  Pasternak's  sensitive  soul  and  his  ability  to  express  his 
feelings  with  poetic  insight. 
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That  Church  in  Your  Life  by  Rolla  O.  Swisher  (Warner  Press,  1958.  $2.25 
cloth;  $1.25  paper)  is  a  popular  presentation  of  the  call  of  the  church  to  the 
youth  of  today.  Swisher  rightly  believes  that  the  church  is  a  BIG  thing  and  calls 
for  BIG  Christians  to  work  in  it  and  help  to  accomplish  its  task.  Full  of  anecdotal 
material,  the  book  is  easily  read,  and  yet  the  message  presented  is  profound. 
Some  of  the  chapter  titles  are  intriguing:  "Religion  Is  in  Style";  "Two-way 
Love";  "Get  Out  of  the  Bleachers!";  "Where  Does  Time  Go?";  "Operation  Door- 
bell!"; "A  Mighty  'Go'  in  the  Gospel!";  and  "Crosses  Hid  Behind  the  Door."  The 
book  might  well  be  used  as  an  elective  study  for  youth  and  adult  church  school 
groups. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


MATTHEW  28:19 


Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost: 


Emphasis  in  October  is  upon  the 
world  around  us — United  Nations'  Day 
(Oct.  24).  Several  articles  in  this  issue 
mention  the  world:  "Don't  Give  Up 
Your  World,"  "Wonderful  World  on 
Wheels,"  "A  Declaration  of  Inter- 
dependence." So  we  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  suggest  as  Verse  for  the 
Month  Matthew  28:19.  Read  it. 
Memorize  it.  Act  upon  it! 


AMONG  OUR  WRITERS 

Margaret  Goff  Clark,  who  wrote 
"The  Fence"  (page  35),  has  published 
many  stories.  An  exceedingly  competent 
writer,  her  stories  possess  great  under- 
standing and  emotional  depth.  Mrs. 
Clark  makes  her  home  in  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  and  is  the  mother  of  a 
teen-aged  boy  and  girl.  We  are  happy 
to  have  her  among  our  contributors. 
Aubrey  B.  Haines,  who  penned  "His 
Faith  Goes  With  Him"  (page  28),  is  a 
full-time  free-lance  writer  and  is  cur- 
rently doing  business  with  more  than 
one  hundred  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


THAT'S  THE  WAY  THE 
RAIN  DROPS! 

Farmers'   talk   was   all    of  rain; 
How  sorely   did   they   pout. 
Now    that    they've    got    golden    grain, 
They've    naught    to    talk    about. 

— John    Mc    Commas 
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FEAR   KILLS   THE   SPIRIT 

If   illness   strikes   you    down 
Be   calm    and   never   fear   it; 
Illness    hurts    the    body 
But    fear    will    kill    the    spirit. 

— Dawn   Flanery    Parker 
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"I  was  passing  between  the  barracks 
and  the  postoffice  when  somebody  yelled 
'Mad  Call.'" 

Brown  quarreled  with  his  wife 
and  walked  out  of  the  house.  He  did 
not  return  for  twelve  years,  and 
when  he  did  so,  walked  in  quite 
calmly  as  though  nothing  unusual 
had  happened. 

"And  where  have  you  been?"  his 
wife  demanded  ominously. 

Came  the  reply,  "Out!" 

— Farmer  s  Weekly 

A  minor  executive  in  the  Penta- 
gon has  a  sign  on  his  desk  reading: 
"This  Job  Is  So  Secret  I  Don't  Know 
What  I'm  Doing." 

Gary  Wynn  in  Coronet 
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The  modern  woman  doesn't  need 
an  attic  as  long  as  she  has  a  purse. 

— Dan  Bennett  in  Quote 

During  the  obsequies  of  a  friend 
who  had  taught  school  for  years, 
the  minister  had  many  fine  things  to 
say,  ending  on  the  theme  that  she 
is  probably  carrying  on  her  work  in 
heaven. 

A    teacher   in   the    group    leaned 
over   to   a   colleague   and   groaned, 
"Good  heavens,  don't  we  ever  get  to 
quit!" 
— Eugene    P.    Bertin,    Pennsylvania 

School  Journal 

After  hiring  the  young  man,  the 
employer  gave  him  a  broom.  "Your 
first  job,"  he  said,  "will  be  to  sweep 
out  the  office." 

"But,"  the  youth  protested,  "I'm 
a  college  graduate." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  boss. 
"Hand  me  the  broom,  and  I'll  show 
you  how." 

— Pageant 

Young  Susan,  an  avid  television 
fan,  was  told  to  come  to  the  dinner 
table  to  say  grace.  Bowing  her  head, 
but  with  her  mind  still  on  the  pro- 
gram, she  said  in  a  clear  small  voice : 
"Thank  Thee,  God,  for  the  food  we 
are  about  to  receive  and  speed  it  up 
so  I  can  get  back  to  Woody  Wood- 
pecker." 

— Pageant 

If  the  cigaret  industry  ever  suc- 
ceeds in  making  a  man  think  for 
himself,  the  government  will  be 
looking  for  a  new  source  of  revenue. 
— A.  Guilfoyle. 
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